














The Ideal Investment 


The Life Annuity Bond of a sound 
and conservative organization is 
one of the safest and best invest- 
ments to be had. 
Westminster College has written 
many annuity bonds: hag never 
failed to pay annuities when due; 
manages its annuity business with 
the utmost care; pays up to 8%, 
using the established rates of all 
conservative organizations. 
In investing in our Annuity Bonds 
you are helping to build and en- 
large one of the oldest, best estab- 
lished Christian Colleges of the 
Country. You are helping to train 
a Christian Leadership in the 
future—one of the greatest needs 
of the Church. 

Let us send you some literature. 


WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 


Fulton, Missouri 


M. E. MELVIN, President. 











DAVIDSON COLLEGE 


Extract from a letter of April 16, 1920 





“T am much gratified at the work done there 
so far by my two sons and wish to send them 
back next fall. 


“In this connection, I desire to express my 
high opinion of the College, not only from past 
observation but now from a more direct and per- 
sonal touch with it by reason of the attendance 
of my boys there during this year, and with 
the enlarged facilities at hand I trust there lies 
ahead an even wider field of usefulness.”’ 


DAVIDSON meets the expectation of both 
parents and students. 


For catalog, address: 
F. W. HENGEVELD, Registrar, 
Room 113, Chambers Building, 


DAVIDSON, N. C. 


Summer School June 1oth—July roth 
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Will YOU Help 
To Restore 


AN ANCIENT 
LANDMARK? 
summer Old Cen- 


CENTRE | summers 
COLLEG building in which 
e 


earliest 
classes were held one hundred years ago. 
We need $25,000 for this purpose, of 
which $15,000 has been raised. 


Send pledge or check now to 


CHARLES J. TURCK, President, 
Danville, Kentucky 


is restoring this 


Next Session Begins September 16 
Not Co-educational 
Separate Departments for Men and Women. 























The Testament for Fishers of Men 


This most delightful and beautiful little 
book contains 24 pages of new and origi- 
nal helps for the use of workers who 
would become “fishers of men.” 

Endorsed by leaders as the best for Per- 
sonal Work and Personal Study. Chap- 
ters sub-divided with headings indicating 
subjects treated. Passages for personal 
workers listed and plainly marked. 
Printed in clear black-face type on India 
thin Bible paper. Durably bound to stand 
pocket wear. 


PRICES TO SUIT ANY PURSE 


No. 50—Keratol, waterproof, limp ___-_----_- $ .50 
No. 51—French Morocco, limp —_----------- 1.00 
No. 59—Antique leather, limp  _---_____--~- 1.25 


No. 52—French Morocco, overlapping edges 1.35 
No. 56—Brown antique art leather cover, 
French Morocco, overlapping edges, 


Po ge a ee oe 1.50 
No. 54—Pigskin, leather lined, limp___-_---- 1.75 
No. 53—Persian Morocco, overlapping edges, 

Tagaar TRG 5 ee 2.00 
No. 55—Levant Morocco, maroon color, over- 

MibuIne 'GNGGR no ae 2.50 


Send All Orders to 


PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF 
PUBLICATION 


Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Ark.-Texas 
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Austin Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary 
The Seminary of the Southwest 


Located in the beautiful capital city 
of Texas. A product of the vigorous 
Southwest with highest Christian 
jdeals and standard training. 


Adjacent to the University of Texas, 
exchanging credits with it. Excep- 
tional opportunity for university train- 
ing, especially in social sciences, peda- 
gogy and philosophy. Students can se- 
cure the M. A. from the University of 
Texas during the Seminary course. 


THE PEOPLE AND PEACE 


In spite of all the treaties we may 
make and all the tribunals we may 
establish, unless we maintain a pub- 
lic opinion devoted to peace we can- 
not escape the ravages of war. A 
determination to do right will be 
more effective than all our treaties 
and courts, all our armies and fleets. 
A peaceful people will have peace, 
but a warlike people cannot escape 
war.—President Coolidge. 











Missionaries—Save Money on 
Christmas Gifts 


MISSIONARIES: Now is the time 

to select your Christmas gifts. 
Accredited missionaries are granted 
10% discount on all orders of $50.00 
or over taken from our current gen- 
eral catalogues. 

Churches: Our Missionary Bureau 
will relieve you of much worry and 
tell you how to save on Christmas 
donations and supplies for Missions. 

Field Secretaries: Anticipate the 
Holiday needs of your stations. Com- 
municate now with our Missionary Bu- 
reau for special wholesale discounts on 
large orders. 

A FREE copy of the famous Mont- 
gomery Ward catalogue upon request. 





Abies: Whoso draws near to God one step 
REV. T. W. CURRIE, D.D., President, through doubtings dim, 

Austin, Texas. God will advance a mile in blazing 

— light to him— Author unknown. 


Montgomery Ward & Company 


Missionary Bureau, Chicago, U. 8. A. 
























































Founded Danville, 


ia19° Centre College cana 


Separate departments for young men and young women. Four-year course leading to Bachelor of 
Arts degree. Fully accredited. Complete co-operation between departments but not co-educational. 


An ideal co-ordination of a famous school for men and the only four-year woman’s college in Ken- 
tucky (formerly Kentucky College for Women). 


A Christian institution for the training of young men and young women for Christian leadership. 


CHARLES J. TURCK, President. 


























Books of Tested Value Now Only 
$‘q°°°- Each 


Many of these splendid books were issued originally at three or four times the present price. They 
are all such books as one would feel proud to have in their private library for instruction, entertain- 
ment, and study. 


Lee, the American. By Gamalie] Bradford. The Preacher—His Life and Work. By J. H. Jowett, D. D. 

Woodrow Wilson: The Man, His Times, His Task. By Wm. The Cross in Christian Experience. By W. M. Clow, D. D. 
Allen White. Lord, Teach Us to Pray. By Alexander Whyte, D. D. 

The Little Book of American Poets. By J. B. Rittenhouse. The Training of the Twelve. By A. B. Bruce, D. D. 

The Luck of Roaring Camp. By Bret Harte. The Trial and Death of Jesus Christ. By James Stalker, D. D. 

Cannibal Land. By Martin Johnson. A Quest for Souls. By G. W. Truett, D. D. 

High Adventure. (Aviation Stories.) By Jas. Norman Hall. The Mystery of Preaching. By Jas. Black, D. D. 

My Garden of Memory. By Kate Douglas Wiggin. Guiding Girls to Christian Womanhood. By A. H. McKinney, 

Songs of the Soil. By Frank L. Stanton. D. D. 

Cyclopedia of Sermon Outlines. By Aquilla Webb, D. D. 

The Evangelistic Cyclopedia. By G. B. F. Hallock, D. D. 


Guiding Boys Over Fool Hill. By A. H. McKinney, D. D. 
Our Troublesome Religious Questions. By E. L. Pell, D. D. 
A Guide to Preachers. By A. E. Garvie, D. D. One Hundred Great Texts and Their Treatment. By Frederick 


Three Hundred Evangelistic Sermon Outlines. By Aquilla Barton, D. D. ee 
Webb, D. D. The Miracles of Our Saviour. By William Taylor, D. D. 


God’s World and Word. By Neal L: Anderson, D. D. The Parables of Our Saviour. By William Taylor, D. D. 
Twice-Born Men. By Harold Begbie. Five Present-Day Controversies. By Chas. E. Jefferson, D. D. 


Far Above Rubies. By Agnes Sligh Turnbull. One Hundred Prayer-Meeting Talks and Plans. By Frederick 
The Impatience of a Parson. By H. R. L. Sheppard. Barton, D. D. 


Send All Orders to 


PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF PUBLICATION 


Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Ark.-Texas 
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Another Bible Bargain 














The Holy Bible 


A NEW TRANSLATION 
By James Moffatt, D. D. 


This new translation of the whole Bible into 
the English language of today, by a _ scholar- 
teacher-preacher of world renown, is invaluable 
in studying the Book and in giving light on many 
hard places. It is in no sense intended to replace 
either the Authorized or the Revised versions, 
but any teacher, leader or preacher will find it 
vastly useful. Heretofore the price has been 
about one-third higher for this book than the 
Special-Mark-Down Price of $3.25 we are now 
making. It is a beautiful book, printed in large 
type on regular Bible paper, bound in flexible 
leather-grain Keratol, red under gold edges. A 
full introduction, 43 pages in length, by Dr. Mof- 
fatt, is an added valuable feature. 


The supply is limited at the 


price of $3.25 


special sale 
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Key 
to 
the 
Bible 


By Charles Higgins 





This book is a combined Encyclopedia, Con- 
coraance, and Dictionary of Persons, Places and 
Things mentioned in the Sacred Scriptures. Con- 
tains geographical and historical accounts of the 
countries, cities and towns, biographies of per- 
sons, their customs, antiquities, costumes; beasts, 
birds, plants, minerals, coins; and incidents re- 
ferred to throughout the Bible. All explained in 
simple language. Nearly 500 illustrations. 447 
pages. Printed in large type. Size of book, 74%4x 
934 inches. 


Price of this splendid Book, only $1.25 





My Church 
Memory Book 


A charming nov- 
elty in Autographic 
Memory Books for 
those who are fond 
of their church and 
its activities. Con- 
tains the following 


My Church Memory Book designs in colors: 

My Sunday Schoo! Superintendent 

My Sunday School Teacher 

Visiting Speakers at My Church 

My Church Summer Activities 

My Pastor 

My Sunday School Class 

My Young People’s Society 

Friends From Far and Near 

Autographs 

There is ample space for autographs on each 
page containing a design, and in addition there 
are 100 pages of good bond paper in assorted 
tints on which to write autographs, memory 
verses, or to record church events of interest. 
Size, 454x644 inches. 

The album is sturdily bound for long usage in 
three attractive bindings, stamped in gold: 


MY CHURCH 
MEMORY BOOK 





Cee, Peele ZO nts keeetonsuaet $ .50 
Artificial Leather, Maroon Damask Grain___$1.00 
Genuine Leather, Bronze Fleece Grain_-___- $1.50 
A Gift or Reward that Will Be Used and 
Appreciated 


Order all of 
Above From 


om 
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Studies In 
Hymnology 


By Mrs. Crosby Adams 


A simple, though comprehensive book, 
rich in practical suggestions to church 
leaders and all who would lead the masses 
to an appreciation of finer things in sacred 
music and to participate more intelli- 
gently in the services of worship and 
praise. 


Prices: Art paper covers, 60c; De Luxe 
edition, gold stamped, with frontispiece of 
author in sepia, $1.50. 


Presbyterian Committee of Publication 


Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Ark.-Texas 
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Fresh, Wholesome 


TEACHING CHRISTIANITY IN THE CHURCH 
SCHOOL ; 
By E. Morris Fergusson, D. D. 

An introduction to the broad subject of present- 
day teaching for all church people. While prac- 
tical, it touches the real fundamentals and seeks 
to combine true spiritual values with the late tested 
methods of education. 

Price, $1.50 





TALES OF GREAT MISSIONARIES 
By Jeanne M. Serrell 
With a special appeal to older boys and girls, 
this book abounds in thrilling incident, informing 
description, and inspiring service. Stories of ad- 
venture and fine achievement. Illustrated. 
Price, $1.50 





THE R. A. TORREY YEAR BOOK 
365 Readings—one for each day of the year—se- 
jected with especial care, from the deliverances of 
this great preacher and author. Each passage is 
prefaced by a fitting text of Scripture. A splendid 
book for a gift, or for personal devotions. 
Price, $1.50 





THE ADVENTURE OF BEING MAN 
By Hugh Black 
A book of real charm and abounding Vitality. Dr. 
Black has lived and thought with a grandeur 
matched by few of his contemporaries, and the zest 
and fervor of the man have found expression in 
this book. If you do not know Dr. Black’s writ- 
ings, the discovery will prove to be a real adventure. 
Price, $1.50 





CHRISTIANIZING A NATION 
By Chas. E. Jefferson, D. D. 

This book offers a constructive program of 
national righteousness. With the daring and gran- 
deur of an Old Testament prophet, the pastor of 
Broadway Tabernacle assails our national complac- 
ency. Asking fair questions and demanding answers 
that conform to the principles of true religion, 
he goes far deeper then mere theory in discussing 
the great questions of today. 

Price, $1.50 





THE WORLD’S GREATEST THINGS 
By E. L. House, D. D. 

This is a book of superlatives, and we all know 
that superlatives are dangerous. But Dr. House 
knows his business as well as how to use language. 
When he assumes the responsibility of discussing 
“The World’s Greatest” Need, Battle, Asset, Quest, 
Book, Opportunity, etc., etc., he goes straight to the 
heart of the things in which every human being 
has deep personal interest. The author takes his 
reader along clearly defined ways into broader 
realms of thought and spiritual freedom. This new 
book is a valuable contribution to recent religious 
literature. Price, $2.00 





LITTLE SERMONS FROM THE PENTATEUCH 
By H. W. Frost, D. D. 

Meditations on texts in the Bible’s first five books. 
The author shows the eternal character of human 
need, the abiding nature of the Power and the 
Word of God, and how the spiritual experiences 
of early times relate to life problems of our own 
day. Price, $1.50 


Books for To-Day 
SIR GREGORY’S LAMP, AND OTHER STORIES 
By I. R. Welty 
A volume of delightful stories for use with chil- 
dren of Junior high-school age and younger. They 
are for reading by the-children or to be told. In 
his introduction to the book, Dr. Geo. Walter Fiske 
says: “The author successfully puts moral ideas 
into such practical situations that children can eas- 
ily understand and appreciate them. These 
delightful and suggestive stories, born in the vivid 
imagination of a true lover of children with an un- 
derstanding heart, should find wide usefulness.” 

Price, $1.50 


PUNGENT PARAGRAPHS 
Compiled by L. B. Williams 
For a long time we have looked for a volume of 
clean, wholesome, usable jokes, short stories, pungent 
sentences, keen thoughts, humorous incidents, and 
other material in brief form, suitable for use in 
brightening up addresses, illustrating truth, and 
driving home points in teaching, etc. In this book 
we have found it. Here are 800 such passages, and 
they are arranged and indexed so that they may be 
quickly and easily found. The book is worth much 
more than its price, which is $2.00. 





CHURCH PROFIT-MAKING 
By F. A. Agar 
“Is it right?” “Does it pay?” There is a right 

and proper way in which God’s monies may be pro- 
duced; on the other hand, there are ways of pro- 
viding money for church purposes ‘that are injuri- 
ous and essentially wrong. The purpose of this book 
is to help church officers and members to distin- 
guish between these ways. It is an important sub- 
ject splendidly treated. 

Price, $1.00 





ILLUSTRATIVE STORIES 
By W. M. Curry, D. D. 

A volume of brief essays which are like windows 
through which real life is seen. “Any one of these 
graceful meditations is but a beginning from which 
the mind moves into larger areas of dream and 
prayer and action. The preacher on the hunt for 
fertile themes and quickening ideas will be grateful 
for this book.” So says Dr. Edward Yates Hill, 
in a recent review. 

Price, $1.50 
MAN’S SOCIAL DESTINY, IN THE LIGHT 
OF SCIENCE 


By Chas. A. Ellwood, D. D., LL. D. 


This volume contains the Cole Lectures for 1929, 
delivered at Vanderbilt University. There are six 
lectures on the following subjects: ‘Present Social 
Pessimism,” “The Resources of Mankind,’ “The 
Future of Science,” “The Future Government,” “The 
Future of Education,” “The Future of Religion.” 
Dr. Chas. Clayton Morrison, editor of “The Chris- 
tian Century,” says: “This is a powerful book. It 
comes at the dawn of a new era in civilization, 
and will do much to usher the new erain. ... 
I am amazed at the wide sweep which his thought 
has taken in so brief a space. He seems to begin 
at the beginning of our whole problem, and he ends 
with Christ.” 

Price, $2.00 


Order from 
PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF PUBLICATION 
Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Ark.-Texas 
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The Evangelical Congress of 
Havana, Cuba 


By R. H. McCASLIN, D. D. 
Member of Assembly’s Work Committee 


N THE year 1916, the first representative Congress 

of the Evangelical forces of America was held in 

Panama. That Congress was the first attempt in 
behalf of closer relations and a better understanding 
between all the Christian denominations in the three 
Americas. But the vagueness and the generalizations 
natural to all first attempts, and the directive and 
deliberative participation in its principal part by the 
expert elements of North America which organized that 
Congress, naturally did not offer the best opportunity 
for deep study of the problems of a spiritual nature, 
of the Spanish-Latin countries of America. Ten years 
later, in 1926, there was celebrated another important 
Christian Congress; called the Congress of Monte- 
video, which was attended by the South American na- 
tions, the United States and Spain. This second Con- 
gress was certainly a step in advance in relation to 
an understanding, and the necessary fraternal coopera- 
tion which must exist among all the forces or or- 
ganizations really Christian. In the Montevideo Con- 
gress, there was a greater participation by the native 
elements which initiated clearly a real desire to study 
certain problems of method and education with the 
reactions proceeding from the respective countries rep- 
resented rather than those of the expert advisory stran- 
gers or foreigners. ‘The Antillian nations and those 
of the Caribbean Sea, of Central America and Mexico, 
had, without doubt, followed, during these ten years, 
the process of spiritual contact and _ solidification 
which they had been preparing. And all those coun- 
tnes which, from diverse circumstances did not par- 
ticipate in that movement and had not contributed 
a practical effective manner, were earnest in think- 
Ing of their early incorporation into the process of 
spiritual, Christian cooperation, germinating in all 
America, and no other form better than incorporation 
could be afforded them than the celebration of a third 
Congress held by the peoples who had been at the 
border of all the activities until the present hour. 

The character of this last Congress was one of Study, 
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Consultation and Information: the Study of all those 
problems of a spiritual nature related to education and 
to the methods for a greater unfettered progress of 
Christian influence in these nations; the Consultation 
of experts and leaders of the faith in regard to all 
those questions which did not come under their own 
experience; Information and reports, to the Christian 
people of America and particularly to the Governing 
Bodies of the Christian Denominations of North 
America, as to what are the spiritual necessities of 
these countries, and what is, in respect to the same, 
the general feeling of all the Christian forces— 
Churches, Institutions of all kinds, and Workers, 
Ecclesiastical or laymen. 

Nothing that affects dogmatic questions, or disci- 
plinary or administrative questions, properly speak- 
ing, in relation to the free and respective organiza- 
tion of the Evangelical denominations in the fields of 
labor was material for discussion in this Congress. 

The themes discussed and studied were: 

1. Evangelical Solidarity. (a) The Message, its 
proper atmosphere and how we shall unite to carry 
out Christian ideals in Latin America. (b) Nation- 
alism and Self-Support. (c) Evangelization. (d) 
Work among the Natives. 

2. Education. (a) Evangelical Schools. (b) Re- 
ligious Education. (c) Ministerial Culture. (d) 
Students (The Student Body.) 

3. Social activities. (a) The attitude of the Church 
toward the Community. (b) Industrial and Rural 
Problems. (c) Medical Missionary Work. (d) 
Women’s Part in Evangelical Work. 

The countries represented in the Congress of Havana 
were: Cuba, Mexico, Porto Rico, Republic of Do- 
mingo, Hayti, Columbia, Venezuela, Panama, Costa 
Rica, Nicaragua, Honduras, Salvador, Guatemala, 
Spain, the Philippines, and also the Spanish-speaking 
Churches scattered throughout North America. There 
were one hundred and seventy registered delegates pres- 
ent and in addition a very large Cuban representation 
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from the city of Havana and nearby towns. Among 
the delegates were our own Dr. James I. Vance, repre- 
senting the Foreign Mission Committee; Dr. Homer 
McMillan and Dr. Robert H. McCaslin, representing 
the Assembly’s Home Mission Committee; Dr. W. A. 
Ross and Dr. J. O. Shelby, of our Mexican Mission. 
The planners of the Congress had purposely deter- 
mined that the American delegates would stay in the 
background as much as possible, giving the leader- 
ship of the Congress and of the discussion of the vari- 
ous themes to the Latin leaders. This was followed 
throughout the entire Congress without exception. 

The morning and evening sessions of the Congress 
were given wholly to addresses by distinguished Latins 
and in the afternoons the various commissions met for 
discussion of the subjects committed to them, each 
working out conclusions to be presented to the Congress 
for final adoption. 


Perhaps the most important commission was that 
having to do with the Message. It is my impression 
that all Latin delegates, particularly those working 
on this commission, were conservative and true to the 
historic position of evangelical Christianity with rela- 
tion to the message the Church needs to give to the 
world. On subjects like the Deity of Christ, the 
Virgin Birth, the Atonement and the Resurrection, 
there was unhesitatingly an affirmation of faith in 
these great doctrines and an insistence that these doc- 
trines in their purity and truth be given to their part 
of the world. 


Among the Latin delegates were some of the most 
outstanding men in the various countries represented 
in the Congress; leaders in religious, social and na- 
tional life. The Congress cannot but have a pro- 
found effect upon all the Latin peoples. A great 
earnestness characterized them both in the public 
meetings and in the meetings of the Commissions. 


Unfortunately for the American delegates the 
Spanish language was used. We were dependent 
largely upon friendly interpreters and the public press 
of Havana for the addresses. The fact that there were 
so many Americans from the United States represent- 
ing the various boards and other institutions present, 
showing their interest in the Latin American work 
and their sympathy for our Latin friends in their 
struggle to push the Evangelical Church forward in 
the Latin countries, gave great satisfaction and de- 
light to these peoples. 


The Congress continued through Sunday, June 30th, 
with the program I have outlined above. We were 
compelled to leave Tuesday, and therefore, missed the 
concluding days of the Congress. On Sunday, the 
23rd, we heard an outstanding sermon by our own Dr. 
Vance in the American Church in Havana. 


Personally, I came away with a deeper feeling of 
respect and admiration for these Evangelical Chris- 
tians of Latin America in their Christian faith and 
ideals; in their position of defense of these ideals and 
their determination to carry the Bible and its doctrines 
of life to their part of the world. 
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In connection with the foregoing article, the follow- 
ing item, clipped from The Christian Century, is of 
interest: 


A new geographic grouping is being impressed upon 
the thought of the Christian church Twice within the 
past four years the Institute of Pacific Relations, meet- 
ing at Honolulu, has called attention to the Pacific basin 
as a significant world area. The Hispanic American 
Evangelical congress meeting at Havana has brought 
into conscious existence a circle of thirteen Caribbean 
countries. Just as Tunis, Tr’poli and Algiers are reck- 
oned with Europe about the Mediterranean area, rather 
than with continental Africa, so Colombia and Vene- 
zuela consider that they are more closely connected with 
Mexico, Central America, Porto Rico, Santo Domingo 
and Cuba than to continental South America. Only 
recently would such a congress be practicable. Imagine 
the four capitals of the three islands of the Antilles— 
Havana, Port-au-Prince, Santo Domingo city and San 
Juan. Ten years ago the quickest, cheapest and safest 
way to reach each of these places in succession was 
to go between each pair by way of New York. Com- 
munications by means of good auto roads and by steam- 
ships are decidedly improving while the rapidly de- 
veloping air routes were used by several of the dele- 
gates with a saving of both time and money. This 
improvement of intercommunication was strategically 
capitalized by the Havana congress to inaugurate a new 
era of understanding and advance. 

It was interesting to note an increased feeling of 
solidarity with a still larger area—the whole Spanish 
speaking field. It was somewhat startling to be told 
that Los Angeles is the third largest Mexican city; that 
there are two million Spanish speaking people in the 
United States; and to see the way in which the six- 
teen delegates representing these two million were ab- 
sorbed in the congress without a jar. The congress 
furthermore approved the organizat‘on of an Inter- 
national federation of the nat’onal federations of 
churches in the countries forming the congress, in- 
cluding Spain and Portugal. 





Book Review 


“HANGING ’ROUND AN ORPHANAGE” 
By PRESIDENT L. Ross LYNN 


Here is the very book the membership of the Church 
and the public generally need to make them actually 
acquainted with the orphanage work as it is conducted 
in our oldest, largest, and one of our best orphanages. 
There is too much sentiment and too little intelligence 
associated with the average notion of the care of 
orphans. Too much disposition to look upon an orphan- 
age as a “poor-house.” It ought to be and is far from 
such. Look at the contents of this little practical 
volume of 125 pages: “The fun of it,” “The burden of 
it,’ “How the children get in,” “How the children get 
out,” “The children at play,” “The children at work,” 
“The children at school,” “The children at worship.” 
But get the book and have your Woman’s Auxiliary and 
your men’s organization study it. It is delightfully 
written, and the spirit of the volume will do you good. 
It reveals that at least one of our orphanages is in 
the right hands. The volume itself evidences what 
Thornwell Orphanage does in training its inmates. It 
is printed by the children, in their “work shop.” Write 
Rev. L. Ross Lynn, President, Clinton, S. C., for 4 
copy.—S. M. Tenney, Montreat, N. @. 
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A Letter From the Assembly's Work 
Committee 


To All Pastors, Missionaries, Leaders, Presbyterian 
Church in the U. S. 
Drak BRETHREN: 

Greetings in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Your Committee—The Committee on the Assembly’s 
Work—wants to share with you a great vision that 
came with an overwhelming sense to each member of 
the Committee at its recent meeting in Montreat. 

It was the vision of en Evangelizing Church. A 
Church deeply and sincerely aflame with the purpose 
of winning souls, at home and abroad, for the King- 
dom of Jesus Christ. 

A whole morning was spent in discussion and prayer 
on this so vital matter. We confessed before one an- 
other and our Lord our. lamentable failure and indif- 
ference to the great task of soul winning. 

We coveted for ourselves, for you, and for our whole 
Church the great joy of entering with our Master into 
His all-consuming passion for souls. 

We lay our hearts bare before you and ask if you 
will not be much in prayer with us that we may turn 
again to the Christ method of extending His Kingdom, 
when brother went after brother, and friend after 
friend, and brought him to Jesus. 

Beginning each one with himself, will you not join 
us in the purpose to be more evangelistic in our preach- 
ing and teaching, more earnest and constant in our 
efforts to win others for Christ, more expectant of 
results ? 

To the end that each of our churches may be a 
soul-winning Church, will you not present to’ every 
organization of your church, men, women and young 
people, our great desire that this may be the greatest 
evangelistic and soul-winning year our beloved Church 
has ever known? 

Let us all go together to the Throne of Grace with 
earnest, personal and intercessory prayer to this great 
end. 

It is recorded in the Bible how in the days of long 
ago one messenger of God saluted another with the 
words: ' 

“Is thine heart right, as my heart is with thy heart?” 
He answered: “It is.” “If it be, give me thine hand.” 
And he gave him his hand. 

If God leads you to hear and heed this plea, may 
= hope to have a word from you out of your own 

eart 


Epitor’s NoTe:—With regard to this letter, we are 
publishing messages voiced by two of the outstanding 
leaders of our Church, one a layman and the other a 
min ster. Will not every individual member who reads 
them give Evangelism the right of way in his prayer 
life and his daily life? 


HE Southern Presbyterian Church is, and has 
been from the day of its genesis, an intensely 
evangelistic church. In that great address to all 
the Churches of Jesus Christ throughout the earth 
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which was adopted by our first General Assembly, we 
read “The ends which we propose to accomplish as 
a Church are * * * to proclaim God’s truth, as 
a witness to the nations; to gather his elect from the 
four corners of the earth, and through the Word, min- 
isters and ordinances, to train them for eternal life.” 
Standing squarely upon that splendidly stated pro- 
gram, for many years the place of our denomination 
was at or near the head of the list of the Churches 
in the relative number of additions upon profession 
of faith. That relative position is unchanged; but in 
recent years, not only we, but all of the denominations, 
have found our rate of growth declining. Into the rea- 
sons for the decline it is not proposed at this time to 
inquire, further than to quote once again from that 
Address of our Fathers and to propound a question: 
“The Church knows nothing of the institutions of 
reason or the deductions of philosophy, except those 
reproduced in the sacred Canon. She has a positive 
constitution in the Holy Scriptures, and has no right 
to utter a single syllable upon any subject except as 
the Lord puts words into her mouth.” In our search 
after souls, can we of today say, as did those saintly 
men whose task it was to establish The Presbyterian 
Church in the Confederate States of America: “We 
have assumed no new attitude. We stand exactly 
where the Church of God has always stood—from 
Abraham to Moses, from Moses to Christ, from Christ 
to the Reformers and from the Reformers to ourselves” ? 

The General Assembly of 1926 recognized much of 
restiveness in the Church and appointed a Survey 
Committee, charging it with the duty of a broad and 
thorough investigation. The results of that investiga- 
tion justified a report which minimized the need of 
any very radical revision of the machinery of the de- 
nomination, but which “called on the whole Church, 
its individual members, its organizations and its courts 
to be much in the spirit of prayer before God, be- 
seeching him to visit us with a great outpouring of his 
Holy Spirit, that our Church may be refreshed from 
the presence of the Lord, that our sin and weakness 
and reproach may be taken away, that our witnessing 
for Christ may be done in the power and demonstra- 
tion of the Spirit, and that Evangelism shall become 
the definite, determined, permanent and _ passionate 
work which supports and furthers all other work of 
the Church.” 


To the members of the Committee on the Assembly’s 
Work there has come an increasing conviction that the 
Survey Committee was not only correct in its diagnosis, 
but that it also prescribed the right remedy; and when 
the Committee on the Assembly’s Work met at Mon- 
treat during the early days of July, it deliberately 
turned aside from the consideration of the mechanics 
of the situation and waited upon God in prayer for 
the realization of “the vision of a Church deeply and 
sincerely aflame with the purpose of winning souls, at 
home and abroad, for the Kingdom of Jesus Christ.” 
Members of the Committee confessed before God and 
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to each other their own personal failure in and in- 
difference to that greatest of all undertakings, the 
bringing of men to Jesus. 

Plans were initiated in which the burden of leader- 
ship will be borne by the Committee on Home Mis- 
sions, but in which all the Executive and Promotional 
Agencies of the Denomination will co-operate, and 
which will present the matter of Evangelism insistently 
and appealingly before all those who are affiliated with 
us, before the men, the women and the young people, 
before the pastors, the teachers, the home missionaries 
and the foreign missionaries, before the schools and 
the colleges, the theological seminaries and the train- 
ing school, through the pulpit, the press, the men’s, 
the women’s and the young people’s organizations, 
and, by no means least important of all, through earnest 
intercessory prayer for a fresh manifestation of the 
presence and power of the Spirit of God, taking the 
things of God and showing them unto us. As a means 
of making effective this last resolve, the Moderator of 
the General Assembly has been asked, and has graci- 
ously consented, to undertake the organization of a 
group of intercessors, not only of men and women laid 
aside by age or bodily infirmity from life’s spheres of 
physical activity, but of all of those whose hearts the 
Lord shall touch, to undergird the whole movement 
and to saturate it with the atmosphere and power of 
prayer. 

In all this, the Committee on the Assembly’s Work 
is but endeavoring to carry out the wishes of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, whose servant it is. That highest court 
of our Church, meeting at Montreat in May, 1929, 
recorded “its hearty approval of the desire for greater 
effort in Evangelism.” May the Holy Spirit of God 
direct all and be in all of these plans, that souls may 
be saved, that the Church may be edified and that the 
coming of the Kingdom may be hastened. “Even so, 


come quickly, Lord Jesus!”’ JoHN W. FRIEND, 


Chairman Executive Committee of Religious 
Education and Publication. 
Petersburg, Va. 
* * * * * * * * * 
There seems to be everywhere a stirring of hearts 
and of interest in renewed evangelism. 


It is not limited to any one group of believers. It 
is at home and abroad. The City Church and the 
small Mission Station alike are involved. Floods of 
new material on evangelism, visitation evangelism, 
personal work and kindred subjects are coming from 
our publishers. Conferences are springing up all about 
to study the subject. 

Several of the Synods of the Church have been led 
into definite plans of promotion and encouragement. 
Some are already in the midst of campaigns with very 
definite goals. No one seems surprised at the wave 
of interest. As word comes from every quarter, we 
all find the response in our own hearts. 

A significant and important example of this interest 
discovered itself to the Assembly’s Work Committee 
at its last meeting at Montreat, July 2nd. It came 
about without any deliberate plan on anybody’s part 
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and the Committee would like for the Church to know 
of its occurrence. 

The work of this Committee, usually referred to as 
the Committee of Forty-four, has, since its erection 
been largely that of organization and administration. 
These two years have seen its growth and develop- 
ment well advanced. Within the hearts of its members 
has been growing the desire that the Committee might 
also have a spiritual function for the Church and its 
members have earnestly prayed for wisdom toward that 
end. In line with this the various sub-committees were 
asked to present to the Assembly’s Work Committee 
at its July meeting two questions each of large im- 
portance to the Church that the Committee of the whole 
might prayerfully consider and discuss them. 

“What shall we do about the development of Evan- 
gelism?” was one of the questions submitted by the 
Home Mission Committee. There was an immediate 
movement of deep interest in the entire group of Com- 
mittee members. Judge Everett, of Atlanta, made a 
stirring address. One after another of the Committee 
members contributed from their own hearts to the 
discussion. Almost the entire morning was used. At 
the suggestion of Dr. Vance, a season of prayer brought 
to a climax this vital consideration, and the Assem- 
bly’s Work Committee found itself sincerely desiring 
that it might say a word to the whole Church which 
would convey something of its concern for this great 
matter. 


This word is to come to the Church shortly in a 
series of thoughtful and earnest communications bear- 
ing the unanimous approval and endorsement of every 
Department of our Church organizations asking for a 
response in thoughtfulness and in prayer on the part 
of the whole Church. Every minister, every officer, every 
organized head, every Sunday-school Superintendent, 
every Departmental leader, all the membership should 
be involved in earnest prayer for our hearts to be 
stirred to renewed Evangelism. 


The Assembly’s Work Committee is so anxious for 
the whole church to know and to enter into this great 
heart movement from its beginning that it has thought 
it wise for this statement to be given to you that we may 
all pray together and earnestly consider all that is 
concerned and the eternal issues that are involved in 
this God-given and primary responsibility of our 
Church to evangelize. 

The Synod of Texas has a prayer covenant in which 


numbers of its members have bound themselves to: 


pray daily that God would make its churches evan- 
gelistic churches and its preachers evangelistic preach- 
ers. 

That prayer in the hearts of pastors and officers and 
people would be the beginning of a time of new life 
and power in our beloved Church. Let us pray to- 
gether and plan and serve that we may stir ourselves 
and each other to a renewal of the heart burnings after 
those out of Christ, and that our church may whole- 
heartedly and faithfully evangelize for him. 

Witi1aM M. AnpeRrsovN, Jr., D. D. 
Dallas, Texas. 















INCE the meeting of the World Student Christian 
S Federation in India last Fall, Dr. Mott has spent 

eight months visiting Ceylon, India, Burma, 
Siam, Japan, Korea, China and the Philippines. In 
each country he has met with native Christian leaders 
to consider the next steps to be taken after the Jeru- 
salem World Missionary Conference. “From an 
economic point of view the world is in a very grievous 
state,” says Dr. Mott. “India as ever is bearing im- 
possible economic burdens. These have never seemed 
so heavy and crushing as on this fourth world tour. 
Instead of the student centers, which have absorbed my 
time on previous visits, I touched on this visit numer- 
ous village communities and thus came to know first 
hand the appalling numbers and their dire condition. 
In China I had never realized, as I did on this trip, 
the economic difficulties due to strife, wide spread 
banditry, and more recently to famine.” 


Within a week after Dr. Mott’s arrival in the United 
States, he met with a score or more of American mis- 
sionary leaders and suggested the following twelve pro- 
jects which to his mind should be of concern to every 
missionary statesman: 


1. That we continue the process of coordinating our 
thinking on the World Mission of Christianity as en- 
visioned at Jerusalem with the thinking of the leading 
minds throughout Asia. There could be no more seri- 
ous loss than for us to lose step with each other—we 
of the West and the leaders of the Christian forces in 
the East—in this world mission. This will not come 
about as a mere matter of magic, but only as discern- 
ing church leaders familiarize themselves with what 
trusted missionaries and nationals are yearning over 
as a result of Jerusalem. If they are right and we 
wrong in some cases, it is important that we know 
it. 

2. That we press the advantage that has come to 
us with the sounding out of the Christian message at 
Jerusalem. This message was a work of God, a 
divine deliverance. It explains our unanimity, despite 
our differences. This message seems to have given a 
new sense of direction to Christian leaders in every 
land. We ought to multiply the number of apologetic 
lecturers and authors who will take this message with 
its tremendous implications and prepare lectures and 
volumes and articles that will guide thinking and 


further investigation in every form of world wide mis- 
sions. 


__3. We must carry into the churches the Jerusalem 
ideas and ideals in religious education. Our first line 
emphasis should be on religious education and _ re- 
ligious education that is highly Christian. 

4. Let us render the assistance to the Christian edu- 
cational program on missions in India and Japan 
that we have so well rendered recently in China and 
the Near East, not to mention other fields. 


5. In the realm of relations between the younger 
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and older churches we must press on to realize and 
further the ideals of Jerusalem days. 

6. Everywhere I went I heard a summons to a 
larger evangelism. All the troubles missions and 
churches have been passing through in almost every 
great mission area may be regarded as the precursor 
of the greatest religious advance we have ever known. 
We have a great opportunity if we not only see it but 
seize it. In China the churches have united in an 
effort to double their membership in five years, this 
on the initiative of Dr. Cheng Ching Yi, chief execu- 
tive of the National Christian Council, and also 
‘Moderator of the Christian Church in China, which 
includes about one-third of the Protestant Christians 
in China. 

In Japan, Kagawa has announced the Million Souls 
Movement. Missionaries want him to be released and 
to move freely throughout Japan where today he is a 
flame of fire. In this summons to a larger evange- 
lism there must be continuous, vital effort, and quali- 
tative and intensive plans. We have got to have a 
larger adaptation of means to ends, especially in re- 
gard to literature prepared for special classes taking 
advantage of special types, like mass evangelism, 
social evangelism, religious retreats, and other more 
modern fruitful methods. God has given Cheng and 
Kagawa the vision, and the missionaries are getting in 
behind them in these plans. 

7. We should help in an unhurried and thorough 
evaluation of the mass movements. In India, 90 per 
cent of the present Protestant church membership are 
products of the mass movement. This mass movement 
has become so widespread that it is now influencing 
the castes. More than 10,000 of the upper castes have 
become Christians, and over 9,000 are in process of 
preparation. Some of the outstanding Christians and 
preachers of India today are converted outcasts. 

8. Another important thing which we must do is 
to advance the solution of the Christian literature 
problem. The amount of available literature for the 
clergy and educated youth is inadequate and untimely 
in virtually every field. We should discover ‘the 
ablest writers and secure their release for this kind of 
work. ‘There is also the problem of getting litera- 
ture distributed and used. We have allowed the 
initiative to be taken over from the Christians into the 
hands of the non-Christians in this matter of litera- 
ture in India, China and Japan. This is alarming. 
I trace the cause to our divisions. There is enough 
brain and enough money among us to make a plan 
and enlist the cooperation of scholarship to meet this 
tremendous need. I am speaking of the great body of 
Christian literature that is needed. The bookstores in 
Japan are well stocked with non-Christian literature, 
and scarcely any Christian literature is in evidence. 
We have the leaders, but we must release them, and 
the work must be done interdenominationally, with 
coordinate thinking and planning. 
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9. The next concrete thing is to augment the lead- 
ership of the Christian forces. There is a desire and 
need for more missionaries, expressed by nationals as 
well as missionaries, in every country. I do not know 
of a national who in a large group or a small one 
said that he did not want more missionaries. They 
said “We must have missionaries of the highest pos- 
sible preparation and qualification.” It is of the 
greatest importance that they be those who have ex- 
perienced the divine call. We must enormously aug- 
ment the number of national youth who will give 
themselves unto death. We ought to let no second or 
third-class men through the lines as missionaries even 
if we have to send much smaller numbers. The mat- 
ter of their preparation has got to be studied from 
top to bottom. We have got to re-think this whole mat- 
ter of preparation in the light of Jerusalem. I sup- 
pose it means a review of the curricula of almost every 
theological seminary we have. 

10. Again, we must liberate a vastly greater lay 
force. I sensed this on the Mount of Olives. Again 
in Asia. We must mobilize the strongest laymen in 
this country, making them aware of their unique re- 
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sponsibility. We have to be supplemented in our 
world mission by laymen to whom Congressmen will 
listen in the matter of treaties, etc. The missionaries 
alone are not enough. 

11. We must have some way of illustrating the con- 
ception of Jerusalem that was summed up in the word 
“sharing”—sharing between the East and the West, 
between the older and younger churches, between dif- 
ferent nationals, individuals of various schools of 
thought and of various ecclesiastical backgrounds. 
We must share our money, our personalities, insight, 
experience, burdens, the deepest things of life, as well 
as all those things that come from revelation from the 
divine source. 

12. It is necessary that we strengthen the hands of 
the National Christian Councils, near and far. There 
are now fourteen of these Councils in what we call the 
sending countries. There are fourteen in the so-called 
receiving countries. After Edinburgh 1910, there were 
only two in the world. There was no international 
body. Now we have our International Missionary 
Council which rests officially on these twenty-eight na- 
tional bodies. 





“The Word of God Is Not Bound” 


Some Excerpts from the Report of the American Bible Society for 1928 


N HIS Epistle to the Philippians St. Paul again 

and again urges his readers “to rejoice.” Sus- 

tained himself by a great inner satisfaction of soul 
and mind, he covets for the Philippians a sense of 
God’s grace that will enable them to “rejoice in the 
Lord.” He calls upon them to rejoice with him, citing 
among other evidences of divine favor the fact that 
“the things which happened unto me have fallen out 
rather unto the progress of the gospel.” 

Thus would the Board of Managers and the officers 
of the American Bible Society call upon lovers of the 
Bible to rejoice with them in the evident tokens of 
the Heavenly Father’s benediction upon the Society’s 
efforts throughout another year “to encourage a wider 
circulation of the Holy Scriptures.” 

The year 1928 was a year of sufficient advance and 
achievement to warrant a frequent sounding of the 
note of rejoicing. For the fourth year in succession 
the total issues of the Scriptures exceeded that of the 
preceding year. If to pass the ten-million mark in 
‘1927 was an accomplishment, to have passed the 
eleven-million mark in 1928 is a veritable achievement. 

With 11,032,494 volumes issued in 1928, the Society 
rejoices in having reached the highest total in its his- 
tory. The great bulk of the volumes were portions, 
and the great bulk of portions were Gospels. 
No part of the Bible is more important, and 
no books of the Bible are more carefully read. 


Therefore the tremendous number of portions issued 
is a cause for rejoicing. On the other hand, it is 
regretted that the number of complete Bibles and com- 
plete Testaments issued last year was less than the 
year before. There were 305,019 Bibles, 618,610 
Testaments, and 10,108,865 portions, issued—the total 
being 997,697 in excess of the previous year. Again 
the year is marked by the largest total of issues in one 
year from either the Home or Foreign Agencies. The 
record for the highest total has swung back to the 
Foreign Agencies, which issued 6,427,579 volumes. 
The China Agency issued the astounding total of 
4,794,730 volumes; and the Japan Agency, for the 
first time, passed the one-million mark by issuing 
1,056,116 volumes. 

These Scriptures were issued in 182 languages dur- 
ing 1928, at home and abroad. 

The total issues of the Society in the one hundred 
and thirteen (113) years of its service have been two 
hundred and five million, ninety-six thousand, two 
hundred and fifty-one (205,096,251) volumes. 


A bit of the foreign language problem of the So- 
ciety in the United States appears in the fact that in 
an Agency on the Atlantic coast Scriptures were dis- 
tributed in fifty languages, and one in the central part 
of the United States reports Scriptures distributed in 
forty-four languages, and on the Pacific coast Scrip- 
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tures in seventy-seven languages. And from opposite 
shores of the country come these two illustrations of 
the work. A correspondent, after visiting a California 
jail, wrote: “A few days ago a Chinese boy in the 
Sacramento jail came forward with a Chinese Gospel 
and said, ‘When I am released, I am going to Lock- 
port and tell all the Chinese what this book says about 
Jesus, and what he has done for us.’ His face was 
shining with joy.” Again, the chaplain of the Vir- 
ginia penitentiary writes of a little brown man from 
the Philippine Islands, in the sick ward: “He speaks 
English very poorly. and none of us can speak his 
native tongue. Over and over again, we have wished 
to help him, but what could we do? At last we 
thought of that great friend of the world missions 
for the Master—the American Bible Society. We 
found that the man could read in a language, whose 
very hame was new to us—the Ilocano language—and 
a New Testament in this language was secured from 
the Society’s Agency. Think of it! Some one had 
been sent out by the Christian church, and he had' 
labored and learned until he could translate the Word 
into the language of the strange man. The American 
Bible Society as one of its numerous jobs of like sorts 
took up the matter, had the book printed and bound, 
and was ready at the call of need from one lonely man 
to give the Word of Life. I stood by his bed today, 
gave into his hands the precious Book and asked him 
to read first of all, John 3:16. It was a fine experi- 
ence to see the smile upon his face. And when I 
left the prison, after half an hour’s visit, he still had 
his lean hands outside the bed covers holding the Book, 
and was straining his weak neck to see and to read.” 


ARE CoOLPoRTEURS NEEDED 


While the reports of the Agencies were being re- 
viewed, an inquiry was recently received from a pros- 
pective donor, asking whether the work of the col- 
porteur, “now that nearly everyone has a Bible, is not 


likely to be discontinued.” To be sure, in many a 
well-to-do suburban community one might easily sup- 
pose that the colporteur was out of date. But the 
teports furnished the answer to the inquiry; for, while 
it 1s true that increased costs of living expenses and 
of traveling have reduced the number of colporteurs 
the Society can employ, the reduction is not because 
there is not an almost unlimited amount of work for 
them to do—a work which seems likely to be needed. 
for several generations. Across the United States there 
are very many communities where there are no 
churches; and others where the population is so widely 
scattered as to make the maintenance of an established 
church difficult. There are great populations in in- 
dustrial or foreign-speaking sections of great cities 
where family after family has never had opportunity 
truly to make the Book a part of the home; there are 
great numbers of migrant workers that move from one 
seasonal occupation to another and are only inade- 
quately reached by the home missionary forces of the 
churches. 


An extract from one report tells the story: “A 


$23 


colporteur working in Idaho was told by a man at 
whose home he was calling, ‘We haven’t been in a 
church for fifteen years and have never owned a Bible.’ 
After telling them about the Word and reading se- 
lected passages, the mother timidly inquired the price 
of a Bible. On being told how little they cost, she 
asked her husband to purchase one. He, having been 
deeply moved by the reading, suggested that they buy 
not one, but seven, so that each member of the family 
could have his own book. In the same community 
the colporteur found thirteen families that had never 
owned even a Testament. In some of them were 
grown children who had never seen a Bible, had never 
been inside a church, and had never heard the gospel 
message. Most of us find it difficult to imagine con- 
ditions such as exist in many of these frontier com- 
munities. For instance, this same colporteur met a 
woman who on Sunday afternoons had for fifteen years 
taught a class of girls and yet had never owned a 
Bible.” 

From another locality comes a typical testimony as 
to what the colporteur can accomplish. After calling 
for a week in a western village, a colporteur was in- 
vited to preach in a Mormon meeting house. As he 
entered, a man arose and, addressing those present, 
said, “Friends, this is the man who came to the jail 
and preached to us. I was there for bootlegging. I 
was a hard citizen. I hated everybody and felt that 
everybody hated me. But this man told us that Jesus 
loved even the sinner; he gave me this Testament, 
and I read it. I believed what it said, and I am a 
saved man!” ‘Tears streamed down his face as he 
pleaded with his neighbors to “give God’s Word a 
chance” in their lives by hearing it preached and by 
reading it. At the close of the service the wife and 
son of this ex-bootlegger surrendered to Christ, and 
sixty other people present asked for Testaments, say- 
ing they had none, but wanted to read for themselves 
the blessed Word. 


THE BLIND 


In its ninety-third consecutive year of service to the 
blind, the Society supplied 2,266 embossed volumes 
from the Bible House, New York. Since each of 
these large volumes contains only a portion of the 
Bible, this number was equivalent to only 123 com- 
plete Bibles. Toward the $7,000 which they cost, the 
blind and their friends paid $1,459—a sum sufficient 
to purchase 2,353 complete ink print Bibles. Of the 
embossed volumes, 1,272 were in Revised Braille Grade 
114, 379 in New York Point, 355 in Moon, 122 in 
American Braille, 75 in English Braille, 50 in Line 
Letter, 12 in Spanish Braille, and 1 in Arabic Moon. 
These were supplied to over 600 individuals and to 
several libraries and schools serving many more blind. 

Another additional service to the blind was autho- 
rized in early December. For several years, the So- 
ciety has set a uniform price of $1 for each embossed 
volume, though they cost from $3 to $8 apiece. This 
special price has now been further reduced to 50 
cents a volume, making these expensive volumes still 
more accessible to the blind, 
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Knowledge that the Scriptures are available in sev- 
eral systems, and that all volumes may be had at this 
much reduced price, is spreading among the blind and 
their friends. Nevertheless, correspondence continues 
to show that there are many blind who have not yet 
learned of the availability of embossed Scriptures. 
The Society will be’glad to have ministers and Chris- 
tian workers spread the information among any blind 
they may know. 


In Latin AMERICA 


Latin America is one of the areas of distinction. 
Here the circulation for 1928 was over 675,000 and 
is the largest in the history of the Society. In ten 
years the distribution of whole Bibles and of Testa- 
ments has more than doubled, and of portions more 
than quadrupled. The West Indies and the La Plata 
Agencies report the largest circulation in their history; 
and the Caribbean, Upper Andes, and Brazil Agencies, 
a larger circulation than any year except 1927. Mexico 
has shown the largest circulation in several years. It 
seems imperative that the Society should have addi- 
tional resources to put into the work in Latin America, 
inasmuch as in the four most populous Agencies it 
has been unable to supply the Scriptures to meet the 
actual demand, and more than once the colporteurs’ 
packs and the Agencies’ storerooms have been empty 
of the very books which thousands were ready to buy. 
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IN THE Near East 

In Turkey, the changes which the Society confronts 
may fairly be termed “revolutionary.” The decision 
of the government to require the people to adopt the 
Latin alphabet instead of the Arabic characters for 
writing the Turkish language not only requires the 
publication of new editions of the Scriptures in which 
this change is made, but in the course of a short time 
will, in effect, add hundreds of thousands of people 
to the Agency’s constituency, as those who have been 
illiterate in the Arabic characters become, by the in- 
sistence of the government, literate in the vastly easier 
Latin characters. ‘To meet the immediate needs of 
the situation and pave the way for a further distri- 
bution, the Agency issued the Book of Proverbs in 
Turkish with the Arabic characters on one page and 
the new Latin characters on the opposite page. 


IN THE Far East 


The coming of more settled conditions, so far as 
military and political events are concerned, and the 
consequent improvement in the means of communica- 
tion have brought the circulation of the China Agency 
not only back to the high record of 1926, but more 
than 850,000 beyond it, to the figure of 4,674,123. 
This has been due to the widespread desire of the 
Christian forces of China to distribute the Gospels 
chiefly by sale among all those whom they could reach. 
Such a movement could not exist if it were not for 
a great receptivity on the part of the people. 








Items of Timely Interest 








The controversy between China and Russia has afforded 
a severe test of the existing ma- 
A Test of chinery for peaceful settlement 
Peace Machinery of international disputes, and 
has, according to some expert 
opinion, revealed several weaknesses which should be 
studied and remedied. 


On July 10th the Chinese authorities in Harbin 
arrested over a hundred Russian officials and em- 
ployees of the Chinese Eastern Railway, and immedi- 
ately escorted a number of them to the Siberian bor- 
der; scores of others, including the Russian managing 
director, M. Emshanov, were summarily dismissed and 
placed under guard pending deportation. General 
Chang Ching-hui, Governor of the Harbin district, or- 
dered the closing of all branches of the Union of 
Russian Railway Employees and of the offices of all 
Soviet corporations in Manchuria. Communication be- 
tween the Russians in Harbin and the Soviet Govern- 
ment was prevented by the seizure of the telephone and 
telegraph systems of the railway. The Chinese assist- 
ant general manager, appointed to take over control 
of the railway, announced that a number of White 


Russians, formerly employed would now be reinstated. 
The president of the Board of Directors of the rail- 
way, Lu Yung-huang, stated in an official communiqué 
that drastic measures had been made necessary by 
Russia’s non-observance of the Mukden agreement of 
1924, henceforth considered void. Moreover, he said, 
documents seized in the course of the raid on the 
Soviet consulate in Harbin had disclosed active Com- 
munist propaganda on the part of all Soviet agencies 
connected with the railway. He therefore took steps 
“to safeguard China’s interests in the Chinese Eastern 
Railway. If Russia resorts to retaliatory measures, 
China is prepared to deal effectively with them.” 


On July 14th, the Soviet Government presented an 
ultimatum to the Chinese Chargé d’Affairs in Moscow, 
in which it declared that it would resort “to other 
means in defense of the legal rights of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics” unless the Nationalist 
Government agreed, within three days, to a peaceful 
adjustment of the Harbin incident. The Soviet Gov- 
ernment declared itself willing to enter into negotia- 
tions with regard to all questions connected with the 
Chinese Eastern Railway; such negotiations, however, 
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to be conditioned on the immediate release of the ar- 
rested Russian citizens and the cancellation of all illegal 
orders by the Nationalist Government. The Nationalist 
Government replied on July 16th by demanding that 
the Soviet Government should release all Chinese citi- 
zens imprisoned in Russia and should give them ade- 
quate protection from possible aggression. 

Almost ten days were allowed to elapse after the 
crisis of July 10th before any formal step was taken 
by a third party to urge peaceful settlement. During 
this time Russia and China severed diplomatic rela- 
tions, recalled their agents, and adopted measures of 
self-defense which, in the event of some border inci- 
dent, might easily have led to hostilities. 

While Russia is not a Member of the League, she 
is, with China, a signatory of the Kellogg Pact for 
the renunciation of war. On July 19th, Secretary 
Stimson called the attention of both governments to 
their moral obligations as signatories of the pact. 
Great Britain and France associated themselves with 
the United States in this step, and Russia was offi- 
cially informed through Foreign Minister Briand. 
Both Russia nd China have unofficially indicated that 
they recognized their obligations under the Kellogg 
treaty and have no intention of provoking war. 

The initiative taken by the United States has un- 
doubtedly mobilized world opinion for a peaceful 
settlement, and strengthened the moral force of. the 
pact. The limitations of the Kellogg Pact, however, 
are emphasized by declarations from Moscow and 
Nanking, in which each government affirmed its right 
to defend itself against aggressive acts. There is noth- 
ing in the Kellogg treaty to determine what constitutes 
self-defense. It offers, moreover, no means of direct- 
ing the contesting nations to a peaceful method of 
settling their differences, and provides no definite ma- 
chinery for conciliation. 

The fact stands out also that the League machinery 
cannot be set in motion automatically, but depends on 
the initiative of individual States. To bring about 
League intervention, it would be necessary for China 
or some other Member to request the Secretary General 
to summon a meeting of the Council. Such a request, 
when, made, would be transmitted to the Acting Presi- 
dent of the Council, M. Adatchi, the Japanese Am- 
bassador to France. It would then be M. Adatchi’s 
duty to get in touch with the other members of the 
Council immediately and summon a meeting to con- 
sider what steps might be taken. The Council, upon 
Inviting Russia to accept the obligations of member- 
ship, would have the power to institute promptly an 
Inquiry into the circumstances of the dispute and to 
recommend such action as might seem best and most 
effectual in the circumstances. Under Articles XII to 
XV, the dispute might be adjusted either by arbitra- 
tion, judicial settlement, or by the mediation of the 
Council itself. 

The Chinese Eastern Railway, a branch of the 
Trans-Siberian system which connects Leningrad and 
Moscow with Vladivostok, is the shortest route to the 
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Pacific Ocean, and lies entirely within the territory of 
Manchuria. It was built by a Russian joint-stock 
company formed on December 4, 1896, in accordance 
with the terms of a contract entered into by China 
and the Russo-Chinese Bank on September 8, 1896. 
In the course of construction the company purchased 
vast tracts of land which were gradually settled by 
Russian immigrants; as a result, the railway zone be- 
came a sphere for Russian influence. By the Treaty 
of Portsmouth, 1905, Russia ceded the South Man- 
churian branch of the railway to Japan, which has 
since exercised considerable influence in that region. 
Russia’s control of the Chinese Eastern Railway was 
questioned on several occasions by the United States, 
on the ground that it conflicted with the principle of 
the open door in China. 


It may be doubted that either one of the two coun- 
tries will resort to war. The Soviet Government has 
laid vast plans for the economic reconstruction of 
Russia and is not in a position to spend large sums 
of money on warfare. Moreover, it has so far pro- 
fessed a policy calling for equality of treatment in 
backward areas, in contrast to the exploitation and op- 
pression practiced by “imperialistic” States. A re- 
versal of this policy at the present time, when the 
Nationalist Government seeks to assert China’s inde- 
pendence of foreign control, would entail a loss of 
prestige for the Soviet Government in the Far East. 

The Nationalist Government, for its part, is like- 
wise not in a position to undertake military activities 
on a large scale. Its program calls for the eventual 
elimination, by peaceful means if possible, of foreign 
interests and foreign influence in China, The seizure 
of the Chinese Eastern Railway may be viewed as but 
a stage in the execution of this program, rather than 
as an isolated act of hostility toward the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. 


Before this reaches our readers, some unforeseen in- 
cident may have precipitated hostilities, but the fact 
remains, that in spite of admitted defects in the peace 
machinery, both nations, one an Oriental and the other 
a Far European government, feel constrained by pres- 
sure of world opinion to work towards peace rather 
than to “fight it out.” 


Dr. Benjamin S. Winchester, president of the Hymn 
Society, a national organization 
of hymn writers and composers, 


New Prize 
Missionary 
Hymn 


announces that the Society’s 
award of $100 for the best new 
missionary hymn, written in the 
modern spirit, has been won by Prof. Henry Hallam 
Tweedy, of the Divinity School, of Yale University. 
His words, “Eternal God, Whose Power Upholds,” were 
adjudged the best of more than one thousand hymns 
submitted from every state in America, from Great 
Britain, Canada, and from many countries of Europe 
and Asia. The judges of the contest were President 
Winchester, Dr. Henry H. Meyer, dean-elect of Boston 
University School of Theology, and Dr. A. L. Warn- 
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shuis, of New York, secretary of the International Mis- 
sionary Council. 

The words of Professor Tweedy’s hymn, copyrighted 
by the Hymn Society, are as follows: 


“Eternal God, whose power upholds 
Both flower and flaming star, 

To whom there is no here nor there, 
No time, no near nor far, 

No alien race, no foreign shore, 
No child unsought, unknown, 

O send us forth, Thy prophets true, 
To make all lands Thine own! 


“O God of love, whose spirit wakes 
In every human breast, 

Whom love, and love alone, can know, 
In whom all hearts find rest, 

Help us to spread Thy gracious reign 
Till greed and hate shall cease, 

And kindness dwell in human hearts, 
And all the earth find peace! 


“O God of truth, whom science seeks 
And reverent souls adore, 

Who lightest every earnest mind 
Of every clime and shore, 

Dispel the gloom of error’s night, 
Of ignorance and fear, 

Until true wisdom from above 
Shall make life’s pathway clear! 


“O God of beauty, oft revealed 
In dreams of human art, 

In speech that flows to melody, 
In holiness of heart, 

Teach us to ban all ugliness 
That blinds our eyes to Thee, 

Till all shall know the loveliness 
Of lives made fair and free. 


“O God of righteousness and grace, 
Seen in the Christ, Thy Son, 

Whose life and death reveal Thy face, 
By whom Thy will was done, 

Inspire Thy heralds of good news 
To live Thy life divine, 

Till Christ be formed in all mankind 
And every land is Thine!” 


The Hymn Society now offers a prize of $100 for 
a new tune set to Professor Tweedy’s hymn. The tune 
should be mailed, not later than November 1, 1929, to 
Dr. Benjamin §S. Winchester, 105 East 22nd Street, 
New York City. Each tune should bear a pseudonym 
and the composer’s name shauld be attached in a 
sealed envelope. 


Turkey is rapidly becoming again the leading nation 
of the Near East and the cen- 
ter of ideas for the whole Mos- 
lem world. In an article writ- 
ten by Dr. Lee Vrooman on 
“The Place of Missions in the New Turkey,” in the 
July issue of The International Review of Missions, 
Turkey’s leadership in the Near East is imposingly 
summarized in the following list of outstanding ac- 
complishments during the past seven years: 

The abolition of the sultanate and the declaration 
of a republic. 


Missions in 
New Turkey 
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The abolition of the caliphate and disestablishment 
of the Moslem church. 

The abolition of mosque religious schools and a 
great increase of secular schools. 

The dissolution of dervish orders and seizure of 
their property. 

The nationalization of religious endowments. 

The abolition of the fez and adoption of hats. 

The dropping of the Hegira calendar and institu- 
tion of the Gregorian calendar. 

The replacing of the old Arabic numerals by 
European numerals. 

The drawing up of three codes in place of Moslem 
Sheriat law, based respectively on the Swiss civil 
code, the German commercial code and the Italian 
penal code. 

The abolition by law of polygamy. 

The entire reconstruction of the school system, co- 
education being introduced. 

The promotion of sports, such as football. 

The teaching of western music in place of the old 
eastern music. 

The fostering of agriculture; the undertaking by 
the state of a great program of railway building; the 
creation of a state-subsidized merchant marine; the 
building of new factories with government aid. 

The dropping from the constitution of the statement 
that Islam is the religion of Turkey. 

The substitution of Latin letters for the old Arabic 
alphabet. 

The introduction of compulsory adult education to 
abolish illiteracy. 

The present opposition to religious teaching in mis- 
sion institutions arises, according to Dr. Vrooman’s 
article, out of a number of causes, chief of which is 
the feeling that a new religion would denationalize 
the masses. It is only yesterday that to become a 
Moslem in Anatolia was to become a Turk. In 
Protestant Christianity the Turks see Anglo-Saxon cul- 
ture, and if their children adopt it they fear their be- 
coming little Anglo-Saxons. This fear of denational- 
izing is bound to pass because it is not founded on 
fact. Protestant Christianity with its ideas of demo- 
cratic decentralization does not tie anyone up with any 
foreign culture in a way that harms the local culture, 
and the Turks are learning that by observation. The 
part that Christian leaders are playing in national 
movements in India and China, too, is bound to have 
its weight. Furthermore, the leaders in Angora are 
doing all they can to separate the ideas of nationality 
and religion. It is only during this past year that the 
statement that Islam was the national religion was 
struck from the constitution. Any Turk eighteen or 
more years of age is legally quite free to change his 


religion. The old feeling that a Turk lost his racial 


connections if he was aided by the ideals of Jesus is 
losing ground. On the contrary, the idea is gaining 
ground among some thoughtful people that Europe 
and America have had a great gift in the life of 
Christ, and that Turkey has been the loser because his- 
torical accidents have barred his influence from Turk- 
ish culture. 
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A Message from 
Our New Co-ordinate Secretary 


REV. JOHN L. FAIRLY, D. D. 


HE General Asembly, which met in Montreat, 
| called me to become the Co-ordinate Secretary 

of Religious Education. When the call first 
came I felt that I must decline to accept it. I had 
chosen the pastorate as my life work and I was happy 
in it. After much thought and prayer, however, I 
decided that I could not decline a call which came to 
me, entirely unsought, from the highest court of our 
Church. I felt that God was speaking to me through 
the action of the General Assembly. 

Today I came to the office and took up this work. 
I feel very keenly its heavy responsibilities. This 
is a transition period for the educational work of our 
Church. The methods of presenting the unchanging 
truth have changed very much during the past quarter 
of a century. During this period a new curriculum 
has been worked out, a new method of presentation 
has been discovered, and a new organization has been 
devised—if not altogether new, surely practically new. 
It is a very responsible task to lead the educational 
work of our Church at any time, but especially during 
this present period. 

There is, too, facing the Church today the task of 
making this program a transforming and uplifting 
influence in the life of every individual church. It 
is needed by all, small and large, country, town and 
city. This is not an easy task. True, much has been 
done and we should always feel grateful for those 
leaders in our Church who have been pioneers in the 


promotion of this program. There are very few 
churches today without a church school. and many of 
them are beginning to use the newer methods. There 


are many, though, who have not vet felt the full in- 
fluence of a modern educational program. 
work. 

I come to carry on this task with the co-operation of 
the membership of our Church and in the strength of 


This is our 


our Master. I can only pledge to the Church my best 
effort. To be true to the truth in the new and to be 
loyal to the truth in the old is my heart’s desire; to 
make the educational program of the Church a real 
and vital influence in every church is my aim. This 
will require on the part of the membership of ihe 
Church a splendid co-operation, a sympathetic under- 
standing, and a free giving of energy and talent. 

A little group of praying people out on a hillside 
at Montreat helped and strengthened me to accomplish 
my first task. I feel that I can go on if the whole 
Church will follow in the footsteps of these earnest 
Christians and pray for me and this work. 

Tomorrow will be what we, today, make it. We 
can lift is morally and spiritually, through a practical 
and effective program of Religious Education—a pro- 
gram which brings men into a living relationship with 
the Lord Jesus Christ and lead men out into the Jesus 
way of living. We can and I believe that we will. 

Richmond, Va., 

August 5, 1929. 








What Manner of Child Shall This Be? 


HE Home, the Church and the State are all con- 
cerned in finding an answer to this question 
which is more perplexing, if possible, than when 

Adam and Eve, under a divine mandate, laid the foun- 
dations for a social order and began the process of 
child-training in the Garden of Eden. 

The divine plan for a perfect world was thwarted 
by the subtlety of the devil and the problem of train- 
ing the youth of today in righteousness can only be 
solved by recognizing the fact that sin is at the bottom 
of the tidal wave of youthful waywardness and juve- 
nile delinquency. If we look below the surface we 
will discover that the flippant, rebellious young folks 
who are the subject of discussion and investigation by 
almost every organized group of adults are in their 
present attitude of mind because of the conduct of 
their seniors and because of the environment provided 
for them by adults. A recent writer has catalogued 
some of the perils confronting our civilization as fol- 
lows: 

“Moral dangers due to crime and lawlessness, a mil- 
lion drug addicts, two hundred thousands prostitutes, 
eight million victims of venereal diseases, sordid com- 
mercialized amusements, the growth of obscene litera- 
ture, the deterioration of the home, the increase of di- 
vorce—one out of every seven marriages, the presence 


of twenty-seven million children and young people 
who are not receiving systematic religious instruction. 
Six million white children in the South are without re- 
ligious training.” 

This picture, while dark, is not overdrawn and it is 
surely a challenge to the church to “Wake out of 
sleep.” On October 6, 1929, our Assembly calls upon 
every Sunday school in our bounds to observe Rally 
Day. The major purpose of the day is to rally all 
the forces of the local church behind the Sunday school 
and to make a sustained effort to enlist all the young 
people of the congregation and community in a pro- 
gram of worship and service. 

A program has been prepared by the Committee of 
Religious Education and Publication which can be 
used in schocls of every size and condition, and a 
supply, together with wall posters and collection en- 
velopes, has been sent to every one of our 3,700 Sun- 
day schools. The Assembly asks that $105,000 be 
given this year for the fundamental work of Exten- 
sion and Religious Training, and one-half of this 
amount should be given by our Sunday schools. Ad- 
ditional leaflets and programs will be sent on request 
and all offerings should be sent to R. E. Magill, Treas- 
urer, Box 1176, Richmond, V. 





The Vacation Church School 


NE of the noteworthy features of the Vacation 
Church School is its adaptability to the needs 
of the varying situations in which it is carried 

on, as well as the opportunity it gives for the de- 
velopment and use of local leadership and the chance 
for real vital Christian service on the part of those 
teaching and helping in carrying it on. We give sev- 
eral accounts of schools conducted this summer, show- 
ing what differing types of communities are served. 


Vacation Church School of First Presbyterian 
Church of Tampa, Florida. 


“Do you really expect parents to send their children 
all the way down in Tampa, in the summer heat to 
attend a Bible schooh?” was the question invariably 
asked when members of the First Church, actuated by 
a desire to provide for the children the singular ad- 
vantages of a Vacation Church School, began their 
planning. Let the mother of one of the Junior girls 
answer. “I asked Margaret if it would matter if she 
missed just one day, we wanted to take a little out-of- 
town trip, and she was so distressed we had to change 
our plans.” 

Provision was made for one hundred children and 
for the four weeks of the school, which fulfilled every 
requirement for a Standard School. The average daily 
attendance was eighty-eight. Fourteen members of the 


church gave their full time in volunteer service as mem- 
bers of the faculty. 

The Commencement exercises demonstrated, in an 
interesting manner, the various types of work done in 
the school, all of which was correlated with the Bible 
study. Vic) 

Surprise was expressed at the variety of useful and 
beautiful articles made by the children in the hand- 
craft classes, many of which were designated as mis- 
sionary gifts to causes at home and abroad. 

(Mrs.) HELEN T. Vass, 
Educational Secretary. 
* * * * * * * * * 


DeaR Mr. MAacrILt: 

Your letter was here when I got in from a Bible 
school way up in the mountains among the full blood 
Choctaws. The school was held in the old Beech 
Tree church and the Indians came from the country 
round about and camped during the eight days we 
were there. We had forty-five children and they learned 


‘so much. This was the big thing of the year for 


them and they were so appreciative. 

I left home on the 24th of May for Talihini and 
conducted a D. V. B. S. there, followed by one at 
Hugo, Beachton, and the one here at Broken Bow, 
Okla. So many places have asked for them that I 
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can’t possibly begin to get around. I have been hav- 
ing the schools from eight to ten days, but I do the 
equivalent of two weeks’ work, for I meet on Saturday 
and in the afternoons and at night. I have been put- 
ting on a pageant for the Sunday night service at every 
place. I have some costumes and decorations that I 
carry with me all the time. The Indians especially 
seem to enjoy something in that line. We have had 
memorable experiences with them. All our Indians 
are poor but they pledged $30.00 for my support dur- 
ing the coming year and gave me $6.00 for this Bible 
school. That is a whole lot for them, for they bore 
the other expenses too. It is so easy to win their hearts. 
Every afternoon I played games with the children and 
it soon became general, the older folks participating 
with as much glee as the children. 

Our Indian encampment begins on July 12th and is 
directly followed by the white. I am the only white 
person to be at the Indian with the exception of the 
visitors who will come and go, and Mr. Firebaugh. 

With best wishes, 


DorotHy FINCHER. 
* * * * * * * * * 


Commencement Exercises, Bible Vacation 
School, Central Presbyterian Church 
(Colored), Held Last Friday Eve., Audi- 
torium Oak St. Methodist Church, 
Thrilled Capacity, Representative 
Audience. 

One of the very best, if indeed not the best, programs 
ever unfolded before a Petersburg audience was wit- 
nessed last Friday evening, when at 8 o’clock the un- 
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folding of the program of the commencement exerciscs 
of the Bible Vacation School of the Central Presby- 
terian Church which has been functioning the past two 
weeks in the auditorium of its handsome, up-to-date 
brick edifice on Halifax Street, began in the main 
spacious auditorium of the Oak Street African Metho- 
dist Episcopal Zion Church before a capacity, repre- 
sentative and enthusiastic audience. 

The Bible Vacation School was under the very effi- 
cient superintendency of Miss Mary Temple Meacham, 
a cultured, charming and prominent young white 
woman, who was ably assisted by such brilliant talent 
as are: Mrs. John Smith, Bible story; Miss Elizabeth 
Jones, pianist; Miss Flora Martin, song leader; Miss 
Lillie Starke, handworker, and Misses Margaret Jones, 
Jennie Riddle, Katherine Manby and Annie Riddle, 
Mrs. Phil Dunbar, Mrs. A. W. Traylor; Misses Emma 
Barner, Martha Seabury, Elizabeth Young, Elizabeth 
Thweatt and Hazel Holloway, Mrs. Charles Brown, 
Misses Wilma Hill, Idona Burrell, Nell Hemphill, 
Martha L. Madison, Jean Gills, Eliza Matthews. 

A high religious fervor pervaded ‘and prevailed 
throughout the very impressive, inspiring and beneficial 
exercises. Heaven and earth met and Christianity 
triumphed. The vast concourse at times sat in sus- 
pense and free and vigorous in its applause. The stu- 
dents reflected the culture and studious, painsiaking 
training received by their preceptors. 


Nore:—This account of a D. V. B. S. for Colored 
children, conducted by workers from Tabb St. Church, 
was written by a reporter who is a Negro minister 
in Petersburg, Va., and is reprinted from The Progress- 
Inder of that city. 





COMPARATIVE RECEIPTS FOR BUDGET ITEMS FOR RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION AND PUBLICATION 





Receipts from April 1, 1928, to August 1, 1928—4 months..... $12,081.56 


Receipts from April 1, 1929, to August 1, 1929—4 months..... 


Increase for 4 months as compared with 1928............ $ 7,551.52 


19,633.08 









R. E. MAGILL, Treasurer. 
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Stewardship of Spiritual Lite and 


Evan g elism 
By MISS JANIE W. McGAUGHEY 


“Restore unto me the joy of Thy salvation; 

And uphold me with a willing Spirit. 

Then will I teach transgressors thy ways; 

And sinners shall be converted unto thee.” 
(Psalms 51:12 R. V.) 


HIS prayer of the Psalmist reveals the vital re- 
lationship between “spiritual life” and ‘“evan- 
gelism.”” When the joy of salvation is renewed 
within us, then will we share that joy and lead souls 
to Christ. Thus the joy and assurance of a vital ex- 
perience in Christ is essential to a true witness-bearing 
Christian. Before we can bring men and women to 
Christ, there must be in our hearts the spirit of willing 
submission to him as our Lord and Saviour, and a 
fellowship with Christ as our Best Friend, born of 
daily communion with him. Spiritual life is our 
heart-rootage in Christ—Evangelism, our life service 
for Christ. To each of us there is committed the sacred 
task of Stewardship, or holding in trust both our own 
personal relationship to our Lord and Master, which 
is deep hidden in our individual spiritual life, and our 
responsibility of sharing our Christ with a hungry 
world, which is our mission of evangelism. 
“Stewardship is the trust which God commits to us 
to use all that we are and have for promoting the 
Kingdom of Heaven on earth.” In proportion as we 
realize this stewardship through the deepening of our 
own spiritual life, so will we discharge our stewardship 
through the service of evangelism. We are “created 
in Christ Jesus for good works’”—saved through him 
to serve for him. We receive from God rich gifts, 
the greatest of which is his unspeakable gift, even 
Jesus Christ, then it is our privilege to give the message 
of his love to others. As we share what we have, 
our own life grows richer, for Jesus says, “whosoever 
will lose his life for my sake, the same shall save it.” 
There are hidden riches and untold possibilities deep 
in the heart of every Christian. Roger Babson says: 
“The greatest source of undeveloped power in America 
is the undeveloped soul of man—the greatest need of 


the hour is to strengthen this foundation.” This salient 
truth is vital to the question of the trusteeship of our 
spiritual life. What may we do to help develop the 
power within us that we might be more serviceable to 
our Lord? Jesus’ answer is given in these words: “Ye 
shall receive power after that the Holy Ghost is 
come upon you and ye shall be witnesses unto me.” 
He had told the disciples that they were to wait for 
the Spirit’s infilling, and their waiting was to be in 
believing prayer. Thus he would say to us that we 
are to wait in prayer, receive his Spirit, then witness 
through the power of the Spirit. 

The first requisite, therefore, for enriching of our 
spiritual life is prayer; personal, family, public. ‘He 
that saveth his time from prayer shall lose it, but he 
that loseth his time for communion with God shall 
find it again in added power and blessing and fruit- 
fulness.” What a source of strength we have in this 
blessed privilege of prayer, and yet what a neglected 
blessing it so often is! The price of this fellowship 
with God through prayer was nothing less than the 
sacrifice of Christ on the Cross, for because of his death, 
‘“‘we both have access in one Spirit unto the Father.” 
The privilege of this prayer fellowship is suggested 
in those precious words by which we are called, 
“Friends of God,” “His fellow-workers,’”’ “Ambassa- 
dors of Christ.” And the power of this fellowship is 
limitless, for Jesus says: “He that believeth on me, 
the works that I do shall he do also; and greater works 
than these shall he do; because I go unto the Father. 
And whatsoever ye shall ask in my name that will I 
do.” When we fail to avail ourselves of the privilege 
of prayer, we lessen our power of service. 

Feeding on God’s Word is also most essential to 
the nourishment of our spiritual life. This means the 
daily, quiet and unhurried reading of the Bible, prayer- 
ful and thorough study of its pages, and faithful, 
Spirit-led teaching of these priceless messages both in 
the home and in the Church. It means love of God’s 
law and a sharing of the Psalmist’s convictions when 
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he says: “Thy commandments are my delight 
I rejoice at thy word as one that findeth great spoil. ” 
Such study of God’s Book, and love for the written 
and the living word cannot but send us out aglow 
with the message of glad tidings for all people. 

When the souls of Christians are thus rooted in 
the soil of prayer and God’s Word, they shall be “as 
a tree planted by the waters, that spreadeth out her 
roots by the river neither shall cease from 
yielding fruit.” And the richest fruit borne by these 
Christians will be souls won for Christ. This deepened 


sense of fellowship with God will bring to us a wider 
vision of the world’s need for Christ and a stronger 
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consciousness of our privileges and responsibilites of 
telling the world of our Saviour. The fruit of such 
a life will be daily witnessing for Christ in deeds, 
words and life; earnest intercession for the work of 
his kingdom, a sharing in the whole missionary pro- 
gram of our Church, and personal testifying to Christ 
as Saviour and Lord. The motive of a life so dedi- 
cated to the mission of evangelism is a compelling love 
for Christ. The closer our fellowship with God 
through Christ, the stronger will be our impulse to 
share him with others, and the more faithful will we 
be in the discharging of our sacred task of steward- 
ship of spiritual life and evangelism. 











Men's Work 











September Program 


Department I.—Spiritual Life and Evangelism 


(Read through to the end—Read the Preface). 
HOME MISSIONS AT OUR OWN DOORS 
FELLOWSHIP Hour. 

Invocation. 

Supper. 

Entertainment. 

PRESIDENT’S PERIOD. 

Hymn: “Light Up the World for Jesus.” 

Reports from the Group Leaders of Assignments for 
the past month. 

Announcement of the Service Program for Septem- 
ber. 

Reports of delegates to the summer conference. This 
would come in August if the conference was in 
July. 

WorsHip SERVICE. 

Hymn: “Rescue the Perishing.”’ 

Prayer: Thanks to God for His spiritual gifts to 
us—His Son, His Spirit, His Love. 

Scripture : Acts 1:6-14. 

Hymn: ‘Somebody Needs You.” 

Prayer: Silent prayer for one minute, a prayer by 
the leader and closed with the Lord’s Prayer. 
This prayer should be for the awakening of the 
men to do their duty at home. 

EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM. 

First Speaker: Survey of the Field. 

a. Needs. 
b. Possibilities. 

Second Speaker: Meeting the Need. 
a. With Sunday-school Outposts. 
b. Evangelistic Work. 

c. Leadership Training. 
OPEN Forum. 

Brief Message from the Pastor. 

Hymn: “Take My Life and Let It Be.” 

Mupan BENEDICTION. 





SERVICE ACTIVITIES 

The program will be arranged by the Chairman of 
Department III, Home Missions. This Chairman 
will also work out a program by which the communi- 
ties around the local church can be reached by the 
men. He should also outline a plan by which the 
men can help in the Presbyterial work. The Chairman 
of Department V will probaably have some plans for 
building up the Bible Class in the Sunday school, for 
Rally Day is the first of October. Chairman of De- 
partment I will propose the book in the Bible to be 
read, and the Chairman of Department VII will plan 
the supper and entertainment. 


SUGGESTIONS 


To THE PRESIDENT: September is the month to start 
again in many churches. The attendance may have 
been low during the summer, and it will take some 
real work to build it back again. This is the month 
to begin. Use every legitimate form of publicity—an- 
nouncements, daily papers, letters, personal invitation, 
group leaders—and all will not be too much. You will 
be the source of inspiration, encouragement and 
strength. This will be hard but it is the price of leader- 
ship. It is a price which we should be willing to pay 
for the Lord Jesus Christ. 

To THE CounciIL: September is assigned to Depart- 
ment III, Home Missions. The Chairman of this De- 
partment has charge of the Monthly Program and makes 
out the major part of the Service Program. Before 
the Council meeting, he should survey the community 
in which the church is situated and find any possible 
places for outpost Sunday schools and preaching points. 
He should also consult with the Superintendent of 
Home Missions in the Presbytery, and, if there is any 
need which the men can meet, suggest it to them. Or- 
ganizing the men in unorganized churches is, perhaps, 
the best way of serving. The Chairman should work 
this out until it is very definite. Men are not enlisted 
by hazy suggestions. Many churches have a rally month 
for the Sunday school. It might be a fine th'ng if the 
Chairman of Department V would have definite plans 
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for building up the Bible Class and present them to 
the Council. He should formulate these plans in co- 
operation with the Superintendent of the Sunday 
school, the Superintendent of the Adult Department, 
and the President and Teacher of the Bible Class. The 
Chairman of Department I should submit plans for 
the Prayer Service with the Pastor on Sunday eve- 
ning or before some preaching service, and also suggest 
some book of the Bible for the men to read. The 
Chairman of Department III will have the appoint- 
ments for the out-post prayer services ready, and Chair- 
man of Department VII will have his plans for supper 
and entertainment. The Council should hear these 
plans and decide on what is needed and make out a 
definite, workable program. 

To THE LEADER: The purpose of this program is to 
bring men in touch with Presbytery’s Home M’ssions 
and to use them as much as possible in this great 
work. You can find material in any Home Mission 
literature, but the best material which you can use 
is that which you will get from the Superintendent of 
Home Missions in your Presbytery. He will be glad 
to help you get his work across to the men. This is 
a real, vital, concrete theme. Inspire your speakers 
with its importance and its interest. Here is a mission 
work in action before our very eyes. Urge that the 
men tell their story in a simple conversational way. 

To THE SPEAKERS: This program is a practical pro- 
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gram on the work of the Presbytery. Get clearly in 
your mind the field. By field we mean the number of 
counties, number of people, number of people who are 
out of the church, the number of people who are un- 
reached. Visualize the possibilities of reaching men 
for Christ. Talk with your Home Mission Superin- 
tendent over plans of work in the Presbytery. Get some- 
thing definite which the men can do and propose it to 
them. This is mission work right at our own doors, 
and if there is anything in spiritual work which will 
grip and enlist men, this is it. It will be a great pro- 
gram, however, just as you fill yourself with the subject 
and get it across to the men. 

To THE Group LEADERS: Get carefully just what you 
are to do. It should be handed to you in typewritten 
form. Do not stop until you have planned down to 
the smallest detail exactly what your men are to do 
and have assigned every part. It would be a fine thing 
if every man could have some part in the task. Begin 
or close your meeting with prayer—a circle prayer if 
possible. 


SouRCES OF INFORMATION. 

For further information, consult the Church Papers 
for August, THE PRESBYTERIAN Survey, the Superin- 
tendent of Home Missions in your Presbytery, and the 
Educational Secretary, Executive Committee of Home 
Missions, 101 Marietta Street, Atlanta, Ga. 





The West Augusta 
Sabbath School 


T WEST AUGUSTA, twenty miles west of 
A Staunton, a little one-room mountain school- 

house had stood useless for nineteen years, 
abandoned by the School Board, and a whole genera- 
tion had grown up without school advantages. The 
Evangelistic Club had held occasional meetings there. 
About eighteen months ago the Men-of-the-Church of 
this congregation organized a Sabbath school and put 
one of its members, Mr. Truman S. Vance, in charge 
as Superintendent. The attendance has grown from 
fourteen to an average of over forty. The School Board 
has reopened the school and a godly young teacher of 
the day school has been of greatest help in the Sabbath 
school. The Home Mission Committee has aided 
greatly in occasional preaching, a Vacation Bible School 
of eighteen, and a revival that resulted in twelve addi- 
tions to Rocky Spring, the nearest Presbyterian 
Church, though that is ten miles away. Except for 
this the Sabbath school pays its own way; buys its own 
literature, pays for a Christmas treat to children, gives 
something to Home Missions, and besides, has re- 
painted the interior and put up curtains to separate the 
classes. 

The Men-of-the-Church have taken the Superintend- 
ent out every Sabbath afternoon and all have been 
greatly impressed by the work. The Superintendent 
himself has missed going only once in fourteen months, 
and his little ten-year-old son has missed only five 
times. The Superintendent says, ‘Positively the hap- 
piest hours of the week are those that I give to this 
work. Everything indicates, I think, that we are about 
to have a most glorious evangelistic campaign here.” 


A Brother of Man 


Did you give him a lift? He’s a brother of man 
And bearing about all the burden he can. 


Did you give him a smile? He was downcast and 
blue, 


And the smile would have helped him to battle it 
through. 


Did you give him your hand? He was slipping down 
hill, 
And the world, so I fancied, was using him ill. 


Did you give him a word? Did you show him the 
road? 


Or did you just let him go on with his load? 
Did you help him along? He is human like you. 


But the grasp of your hand may have carried him 
through. 


Did you bid him good cheer? Just a word and a smile 
Were what he most needed that last weary mile. 
Did you know what he bore in that burden of cares 
That is every man’s load, and that sympathy cheers? 
Did you try to find out what he needed from you, 
Or did you just leave him to battle it through? 
Do you know what it means to be losing the fight 
When a lift just in time might set everything right? 
Do you know what it means—just the clasp of a hand 
When a man’s borne all that a man ought to stand? 
“Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so fulfill the 


law of Christ.”—Galatians 6:2.—Southern Church- 
man. 
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Members of the Presbyterian Educational Association of the South which met 
at Montreat, N. C., July 2-7 














HERE was no question before the General Assem- 

bly of our Church at Montreat in May that re- 

ceived more careful and thorough consideration 
than the Ministers’ Annuity Fund. Each year since 
1924 the General Assembly has endorsed this Fund. 
This year it directed all of its agencies to cooperate 
in its establishment and urged all the churches and 
pastors to enter into it. 

Already the General Assembly’s Committee on Home 
Missions is making its arrangements to pay an amount 
equal to 714 per cent of the salaries they are paying 
their missionaries. Numbers of Committees of Pres- 
byteries and Synods are following this example. A 
large number of ministers have already signified their 
intention to become a member of the Fund when it is 
established. 


Right at this time three of the large Churches in 
America are simultaneously erecting a pension system 
—the United Presbyterian Church, the Church of the 
Disciples and the Presbyterian Church, U. S. 

All the churches throughout the world are facing 
a serious situation which is growing more critical every 
year. No Church in North America is adequately 
caring for its ministers and missionaries during the 
days of inactivity. We have led the other churches in 
this work, and yet the amount given from the funds 



























The Minister's Annuity Fund 


by in store, at the very time it is using up the ener- 
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of Ministerial Relief is only an average of $415 a 
year per family, which must be reduced this year on 
account of debt. 


The only hope now before us is that our Church, 
following the other great Churches of America, will 
establish a contributory pension system to meet the 
solemn obligation resting upon us to see our minis- 
ters through. In the new plan the church begins to lay 


gies of its ministers and missionaries, funds which, 
through the wonderful working of compound interest, 
will provide for these faithful servants of Christ and 
our Church, according to the expressed will of God, 
and the demands of social justice in the age in which 
we live. 


Men and women throughout the whole Church are 
expressing their deep interest and offering their active 
assistance in the establishment of the Fund. We are 
fully persuaded that this will bring a new day both 
to our ministers and to our churches. God knew how 
easy it was to forget those who have been called away 
from the sources of wordly gain and who have no lot 
and inheritance in the land. When Israel was busy 
in her great conquest, He commanded over and over 
again to “Take heed to thyself that thou forsake not 
the Levite as long as thou livest upon the land.” 





The Executive Secretary Says: 


It will be a liberal education to many of our people 
to read carefully a message “To the Members of Facul- 
ties and Boards of Trustees of the Educational Institu- 
tions of the Presbyteriart Church in the United States,” 
and the fifty-six definite and specific questions on 
Christian Education which were discussed at the last 
meeting of the Presbyterian Educational Association 
of the South. All of this material has been printed in 
a neat leaflet and may be had on application, accom- 
panied by a two cent stamp, to the Secretary, 410 Ur- 
ban Building, Louisville, Ky. 


The Louisville office threw its earnest efforts into 
the work of the Westminster Teachers’ Bureau. When 
it was organized it met a recognized need. The re- 
sults have far exceeded the expectations and have not 
only benefited our educational institutions but have 
helped hundreds of capable teachers to secure proper 
fields of service. The work grew by leaps and bounds. 
The cost of it began to soar. We felt that it was 
not right for the Church to go in debt to carry for- 
ward this work, and consequently called upon Mr. 
W. H. Jones, member of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Columbia, S. C., and manager of Southern Teachers’ 
Agency, to continue this work. All the records were 
turned over to his Louisville headquarters, 1471 Starks 
Building. 


We still continue the work of the Westminster Serv- 
ice Bureau. Through this we secure for all kinds of 
institutions, matrons, housekeepers, secretaries, finan- 
cial representatives and other helpers. For churches 
we secure pastors’ assistants, church secretaries, direc- 
tors of religious education, special workers, etc. We 
make an earnest effort to find a place of real Chris- 
tian service for all of those who desire to serve. 


We are having a large number of requests for our 
Field Workers, Miss Cornelia D. Engle, Miss Julia 
Lake Skinner, and Miss Irene Hope Hudson. During 
the fall and winter they will be in various Presbyteries 
and Synods, especially visiting the smaller churches, 
helping with the work among the students, and assist- 
ing them to discover God’s plan for their lives and 
to make efficient plans for their education, helping the 
members of the auxiliaries, Sunday schools, and Young 
Peoples’ societies to understand the fundamental im- 
portance of the various departments of Christian Edu- 
cation and Ministerial Relief, and endeavoring to bring 
spiritual messages to those who are interested in the 
work of the Kingdom. We earnestly ask that those 
who desire their presence and help communicate as 
promptly as possible with the Secretary, 410 Urban 
Building, Louisville, Ky. 


The new edition of the Friendly Guide and the 
Blue Book will be received from the press early in 
September. A copy will be sent to each Secretary of 
C. E. & M. R. in the Synodical, Presbyterial and local 
Auxiliaries. They will also be forwarded. to the Presi- 
dents of the Men-of-the-Church organizations and the 
proper officer of the Young Peoples’ organization. 
These give suggestions as to plans and methods of de- 
veloping the work of Christian Education and Minis- 
terial Relief in the local church. 


If you want to understand the Ministers’ Annuity 
Fund which will provide a pension for all of the 
ministers and missionaries of our Church, write to the 
office for the Explanatory Statement of the M. A. F. 
This is a sane, Christian, economical plan to help ihe 
Church meet its solemn and serious and binding ob- 
ligation to care for those who have been called away 
from the sources of worldly gain and have worn their 
lives out in the service of Christ and our Church. 


The Old-Time College 


66 HE advantages of the old-time college were 
of the kind that need no ‘selling talk.’ It 
succeeded best by keeping itself unspotted 

from the world. It was not a market place, but a 

refuge from one. In it an honor system was possible 

because standards of personal honor were higher than 
obtain in the outside world. Men who cheated were 
thrown out, and men who shirked were likewise thrown 

GM. . « . 

“But why should one speak of such colleges in the 

past tense? In spite of the pressure of a commercial 

age and the rivalry of the great state universitites, they 
still thrive, still leaven the American spirit. They are 
the best things that leaven it. There is something 
wrong witn a small college in which an honor system 
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has been found unworkable. It is true that the mere 
size of a large university offers an obstacle to one; for 
honor spreads better through a compact community 
than through a large and loosely organized community. 

A thoroughly successful college or university 
must be based on a common standard, and a high 
standard, of honor, of decency of conduct. One thief, 
two liars, and three loose-livers can disrupt a whole 
college community. It is a sound moral as well as 
economic law that bad money drives the good out of 
circulation. ‘ 

“I believe that the college, in spite of its faults, is 
our best American institution. It sends out, for the 
most part, men and women who have got rid of their 
prejudices yet retain their self-respect. What is the 
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most difficult thing in our American life? ‘lo be moral, 
vet not to be narrow-minded. It is achieved chiefly by 
our college graduates. Is it strange that men should 
love a home which bequeaths them such a tradition? 
Is it strange that they like to revisit the old campus, 
uncommercialized, calm in the midst of American 
feverishness, its vision fixed on the things that do not 
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manence. It cares nothing for the fact that a man has 
a million dollars, everything for the fact that he has 
some moral principles and is not incorrigibly stupid. 
It measures men and women by their preference for 
perfection—and their knowledge that they will always 
fall a little short of it.”—Harry T. BAKEr, Goucher 
College, in School and Society. 





























pass away? The college detests fashions, reveres per- 











‘Going Away to College Day” 


It is earnestly hoped that in every church, at a mid- 
week service or in the Sunday service, some special 
recognition will be given to the students who are leav- 
ing the local church to go away to college or univer- 
sity. The Committee will gladly furnish to any church 
desiring it, suggestions for programs on “Going Away 
to College Day.” 

We have just found in a church bulletin the follow- 
ing: 


A HyMn For COLLEGE SUNDAY 


Almighty Lord, with one accord, 
We offer thee our youth, 

And pray that thou would’st give us now 

The warfare of the truth. 


Thy cause doth claim our souls by name, 
Because that we are strong; 

In all the land, one steadfast band, 

May we to Christ belong. 


Let fall on every college hall 
The luster of the cross, 

That love may dare thy work to share 

And count all else as loss. 


Our hearts be ruled, our spirits schooled 
Alone thy will to seek; 

And when we find thy blessed mind, 
Instruct our lips to speak. 


—M. Woolsey Stryker. 











COMPARATIVE RECEIPTS FOR BUDGET ITEMS FOR CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATION AND MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


Receipts from April 1, 1928, to August 1, 1928—4 months..... $38,016.82 
Receipts from April 1, 1929, to August 1, 1929—4 months..... 37,580.38 





Decrease for 4 months as compared with 1928-1929..... $ 436.44 
JOHN STITES, Treasurer. 





About Great Men 


Read this to Your Son 


O READ the title of an article in a late issue of 
The Manufacturer's Record. The article quoted 
certain facts regarding Mr. Hoover, which should 

be an inspiration to any young man or woman. We 
believe some of the items quoted in The Manufactur- 
er’s Record would be read with interest by any one, 
regardless of political views, and so we pass on the 
following : 

He was born at the foot of the longest ladder that 
spunk ever climbed. 

His father was a Quaker blacksmith, and at ten he 
was a helpless orphan in a frontier town. 

Lincoln at that age, at least had a log cabin, a crust, 
and a mother. And Jackson still played with toys. 

But Herbert Hoover’s bankruptcy was complete. 
Destiny had set him back at zero, utterly impoverished 
his life, stripped his pockets, his heart, his horizons and 
left him alone at the cross-roads. 

Herbert Hoover turned to the right—and a sckool- 
house. He swapped his spare hours for tuition, did 
menial things—hard, blistering chores—snatched study 
time from sleeping hours, went without comforts, pas- 
time, vacations—and went on! A shabby little boy 
paying his way through life with the resources of a 
child’s brain and strength, but taking the blows of ad- 
versity without a wince or cry for quarter. 

He had lost all that sweetens youth, but he kept all 
that infibrates manhood. Doubt made poisonous threats 
at his confidence, but never left a wound. 

He stayed clean and determined within the armor 
of inherent character. 

Hoover’s bread was buttered with table leavings after 
he had served fellow students at Stanford. He eked 
out the rest of his college expenses by collecting and 
delivering University laundry. 

He also made such able delivery in classroom and 
laboratory that his Alma Mater has held his record up 
to student bodies ever since. 

His career is a triumph of character over circum- 
stance. 

He has climbed the longest ladder to the last rung. 

On March 4, 1929, he became President of the 
United States of America. 


An Order Against Profanity 


In the present day, when so much slang and pro- 
fanity are heard on every hand, writes the Western 
Christian Advocate, it is interesting to look back over 


our country’s history and review the lives and habits of 
some of the men who made our country great and gave 
to us the liberty and prosperity we are now enjoying. 
It will immediately be seen that the foundation of our 
great nation, as laid by our leaders, was not upon 
arrogance, idle words, or irreverence to God, but upon 
a spirit of humility and reverence even in the strenuous 
days when our untrained and needy colonists were at 
war for our independence. George Washington, the 
Father of our Country, was not an ardent advocate of 
prohibition himself, but he desired it for his army. 
His admonition to his troops just before they crossed 
the Delaware was, “Trust in God and keep your pow- 
der dry.” He also depised profanity. As general of 
the Continenetal Army he wrote to his officers in July, 
1776, an order regarding profanity. This order has 
come to light among some old’ records of the War De- 
partment and reads as follows: 

“The General is sorry to be informed that the foolish 
and wicked practice of profane cursing and swearing, 
a vice heretofore little known in an American army, 
is growing into fashion. 

“He hopes the officers will, by example as well as 
influence, endeavor to check it, and that both they and 
the men will reflect that we can have little hope of the 
blessings of heaven on our arms if we incite by our 
impiety and folly. 

“Added to this, it is a vice so mean and low that 
every man of sense and character detests and despises 
it—G. WASHINGTON.” 


General Robert E. Lee on Christian 


Education 


Professor Edward §S. Joynes, writing of General 
Robert E. Lee’s idea of education, as he voiced it to 
friends during his presidency of Washington and Lee 
College, quotes the South’s peerless General, as follows: 

“T shall be disappointed—I shall fail in the leading 
object that brought me here—unless these young men 
all become consistent Christians.” On another occa- 
sion General Lee said: “If I could only know that 
all the young men in the college were good Christians, 
I should have nothing more to desire. I dread the 
thought of any student going away from college with- 
out becoming a sincere Christian.” General Lee chose 
a Christian college, though others were offered with 
greater compensation, to which to give the powers of 
his last years. General Lee, in common with the 
world’s truly great men, conceived that right education 
would make men wise unto personal Christian faith. 





MY OWN WORK 


No one of my fellows can do that special work for me which I 
have come into the world to do: he may do a higher work, a greater 


work, but he cannot do my work. 


I cannot hand my work over to 


him, any more than I can hand over my responsibilities or my gifts.— 


John Ruskin. 
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Topics in Brief 


from the 


Montreat Training School for Auxiliary Leaders 


The Moderators Message to the Training School. 
The following telegram was sent to the Training School 
during its session in Montreat: ‘Heart greetings to 
our Church’s most faithful and fruitful workers. 
Count on me for fullest cooperation.” Wm. Ray 
Dobyns, Moderator. 


Our Birthday Gift to Mexico. On the night of the 
Annual Meeting, July 11, Mrs. D. A. McMillan, Gen- 
eral Treasurer of the Department of Woman’s Work, 
made the announcement of the sum total of the gifts 
made to the Birthday offering for the two schools in 
Mexico, at Chilpancingo and Zitacuaro. In her own 
inimitable way she held all in suspense until she gave 
the final amount, which was approximately $39,000. 
Before the conference was over, however, the total had 
climbed to $40,175 with more coming in. The an- 
nouncements were received with great joy. 


Mrs. Winsborough, Secretary Emeritus, of the De- 
partment of Woman’s Work. One of the outstanding 
announcements made by the Chairman of the Woman’s 
Advisory Committee at the Annual Meeting was - -*t, 
by the action of the Committee on Assembly’s Wo.«, 
Mrs. W. ©. Winsborough had been made Secretary 
Emeritus of the Department of Woman’s Work. This 
news brought joy to all the women, not only because 
of their love for Mrs. Winsborough, but also because 
of this fitting tribute paid by our Assembly to this 
leader whose far-reaching vision and indefatigable toil 


have aroused to enthusiastic service the women of our 
Church. 


The New Secretary of the Department of Woman's 
Work. Miss Janie W. McGaughey, the new Secretary 
of the Department of Woman’s Work, was formally 
introduced to the Conference in the opening session on 
Wednesday evening, by Mrs. John Bratton, the Chair- 
man of the Woman’s Work Committee. Mrs. Bratton 
told of the definite leading of. the Committee in the 
choice of the Secretary, and of the experience and 
qualifications which are hers for the office. 


Our Birthday Objective for 1930. The 1930 Birth- 
day Fund will be dedicated to the cause of Minis- 
terial Relief, to be used especially for the widows and 
children of deceased ministers. The offering itself 
will be called the ‘“Winsborough Foundation,” in 
honor of the beloved Secretary Emeritus, Mrs. W. C. 
Winsborough, herself a daughter and granddaughter 
of the manse. By the vote of the Woman’s Advisory 
Committee and with the approval of the Committee 
on Assembly’s Work, a portion of the interest from the 
Birthday Fund is to be designated as a pension for the 
Secretary Emeritus during her lifetime. The women 
are very happy in anticipation of this privilege of 
thus expressing their love for the leader who has faith- 
fully and efficiently guided the work for the past 
seventeen years. 


New Workers in the Department of Woman's Work. 
Miss Sammy Hogue from Paris, Texas, is the new 
Director of Spiritual Life in the Department of 
Woman’s Work. She was present at the Montreat 
Training School and gave two lessons in the inter- 
denominational [Foreign Mission Study book, “From 
Jerusalem to Jerusalem.” Mrs. S. H. Askew is the 
new Field Secretary of the Department of Woman’s 
Work. She taught the two-hour class in Normal Bible 
and will prepare the Auxiliary study book on Romans 
for the year 1930-31. Mrs. Askew will be available 
for a limited amount of field work in Bible teaching. 
She will give the major part of her time to the work 
in her new field of service at the Rabun Gap-Nacoo- 
chee School. 


The Success of the Training School. The success 
of the Training School, as evidenced in the large at- 
tendance, in the excellent type of work which was done, 
and in the beautiful spiritual atmosphere, was a strong 
testimony to the splendid work of Mrs. Winsborough, 
who through the years has been sowing the seeds of 
love and service in the hearts of the women. 

(Be sure to read the full account of the Training 
School included in this issue.) 
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WOMAN’S ADVISORY COMMITTEE, MONTREAT, N. C., 1929 


Seated, left to right, front row: Mrs. C. R. Vaughan, Virginia; Mrs. D. A. 
McMillan, Missouri, General Treasurer Department of Woman’s Work; Mrs. J. W. 
Culver, Texas, Chairman Woman’s Advisory Committee; Miss Janie W. McGaughey, 
Secretary Department ef Woman’s Work; Mrs. J. F. Hooper, Alabama, Vice-Chairman 

o W. A. C.; Mrs. C. L. Bodin, Louisiana, Secretary W. A. C. Back row, left to right: 
dad Mrs. P. E. Connor, South Carolina; Mrs. G. V. Patterson, North Carolina; Mrs. Myrtle 
Hicks, Mississippi; Mrs. L. S. Wilson, Arkansas; Mrs. W. G. Thompson, Florida; Mrs. 
J. F. Forsythe, Tennessee; Mrs. F. B. Kegley, Appalachia; Mrs. Wilbur Garvin, 
Oklahoma; Mrs. W. A. Craven, Missouri. 


The following were elected officers for the year 1929-30: Mrs. J. F. Hooper, 
Chairman; Mrs. W. G. Thompson, Vice-Chairman; Mrs. Myrtle Hicks, Secretary. 











The Joy of Service 


(For the Synodical and Presbyterial Program.) 


The sweetest lives are those to duty wed, After its own life-working. A child’s kiss 
Whose deccs. both great and small, Set on thy singing lips shall make thee glad; 
Are close-kuit strands of an unbroken thread, A poor man served by thee shall make thee rich; 
Where love cnnobles all. A sick man helped by thee shall make thee strong; 
The world may sound no trumpet, ring no bells, Thou shalt be served by every sense 
The Book of Life the shining record tells: Of service which thou renderest. 


The love shall chant its own beatitudes ---Browning. 
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Meditation 


(Some gleanings from the Montreat Morning Meditation) 
“And in the morning came the word of the Lord unto me.” 


“Mine eyes anticipated the night watches 
That I might meditate on thy word.” 


“Cause me to hear thy lovingkindness in the morning; for in thee do I trust: 
Cause me to know the way wherein I should walk.” 


“I will meditate on thy statutes.” 


“Oh, how love I thy law! 
It is my meditation all the day 
Thy testimonies are my meditation.” 


MORNING ACT OF FAITH 


I believe in God, the Father Almighty, Maker of Heaven and earth. 
I believe in Jesus Christ, the Son of God. 


Therefore I am in him, having redemption through his blood and life by 
his Holy Spirit. He is in me. All fullness dwells in him. 


To him I belong by creation, by purchase, by conquest and by self-surrender. 
To me he belongs for every moment’s need. 
There is no cloud between my Lord and me. 


There is no difficulty inward or outward which he is not ready to meet in me 
today. 


I believe that I have received not the spirit of fear, but of power and of 
love and of a sound mind. 


The Lord is my keeper. Amen. 








Auxiliary Calendar For September 


Prepare for Rally Day. Order Invitation Cards (50c per hundred). 
Prepare for Home ‘Mission Study Period. 
Summer Conference Reports. 
Auxiliary Program Topic—Synodical and Presbyterial Missions. 
Material for Use in Program, sent in Year Book Literature: 
“The God in Your Home.” 
“The Joy of Service.” 
“A Demonstration.” 
Other helpful material. 
Apply to your Presbytery’s and Synod’s Home Mission Committee for 
material. T 
Apply to the St. Louis office for “The Starting Point,” a map talk for your 
Presbytery, and “Of Our Own Household,” a map talk of your Synod. 
Circle Program Topic—Within the Empire of the East. 
Leaflets sent in Year Book Literature: 
“Restless Millions.” 
“In Streets and Rice Fields.”’ 
“Seeking and Finding.” 
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Presbyterial Presidents, Montreat, N. C., 1929. 


Presbyterial President's Conference 


July 10, 1929 


Montreat, N. C. 


Morning Sessior—Mrs. John Bratton, Presiding. 
Devotional—Mrs. J. W. Culver. 
Registration and introduction of Delegates. 
The Presbyterial Meeting: 
(a) How, When and by Whom Should the Program 
Be Planned?—Mrs. Harry Hamilton. 
(b) Pre-Presbyterial Publicity. 
(c) Choosing the Missionary Speakers—Mr. E. D. 
Grant. 
(d) The Worship Period—Mrs. Seawright. 
(e) The Methods Period—Mrs. W. M. Fairley. 
(f) The Place of Inspirational Addresses—Mrs. F. 
C. Mattison. 
(g) Education by Charts and Posters—Mrs. E. T. 
Howard. 


Miss Grace 





(h) Literature at the Presbyterial 
Wisner. 
Relation of Presbyterial to Presbytery—Mrs. H. L. 
Walton. 


Afternoon Session —Mrs. J. W. Culver, presiding. 

United Efforts in Presbyterial—Mrs. Logan Marshall. 

Loyalty to the Birthday Offering—Mrs. J. W. Culver, 
Mrs. John Bratton. 

Group Conferences—Types. Purposes, Personal, Pro- 
gram—Mrs. Gordon Woody, Mrs. Frank Gray. 
Our Thermometer—the Standard—Mrs. C. R. 

Vaughan. 
Open Discussion—Led by the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Woman’s Work. 








Montreat Training School 
for Auxiliary Leaders 


July 10-18, 1929 
By NETTIE D. JUNKIN 


66 ALK in love, as Christ also hath loved us”’ 

(Eph. 5:2.) is the motto, the ideal for our 

Auxiliary Church work for the year 1929- 
30. It is a high ideal—for which of us can love as 
Christ loved—but through the power of Jesus Christ 
we strive to follow him more faithfully, going in love 
to the needy of this earth. This was the spirit of the 
whole conference, love for one another and love for 
those who need Jesus Christ, love which was the basic 
motive for study that would fit each for witnessing for 
him. This note of love and spiritual communion was 
struck by the opening address on the evening of July 
10th and continued throughout the classes and services 
which followed, the deep note of love which calls us 
to carry the gospel of Jesus to every soul that does 
not know him. It is as clear and ringing as the note 
of a great bell across the waters of a lake, sweet and 
compelling, calling for a closer walk with Jesus in 
our Churches and throughout the world. 


Dr. Warner DuBose, the Chairman of Assembly’s 
Standing Committee on Woman’s Work, gave the open- 
ing address on Wednesday evening, July 10th. His 
message was taken from the Transfiguration scene of 
Jesus’ life, for Jesus on that occasion took with him 
three of his disciples. They were chosen for a definite 
purpose, that they might be the future leaders, and 
just as definitely as they were appointed, so was their 
task pointed out in the waiting crowd at the foot of 
the mountain. To the chosen, privileged ones there 
before Dr. DuBose in the beautiful Montreat Audi- 
torium, the message was clear. Because of the vision 
which the conference would bring, and because of their 
love for Jesus Christ, they must prepare to serve him 
better at home, at the foot of the mountain. 


The Morning Sessions 


Each morning began with a turning toward Jesus 
Christ in the “Morning Watch” service before break- 
fast, and then again in the meditation period led by 
Miss Janie W. McGaughey, Secretary of Woman’s 
Work. All six of the meditation studies. were taken 
from the Book of Acts and led each one there present 
to a new realization of the power available to every 
Christian to carry forward the mission of bringing 
souls to Jesus Christ. 

Classes opened Thursday morning with the varied 
and splendid program, meeting the needs of all 
phases of Auxiliary work. Three Normal two-hour 
classes were given. Mr. E. D. Grant, Educational 
Secretary of Foreign Missions, taught a teacher-training 
class in Missionary Education. Those taking the class 
not only studied methods and material but gave 
demonstrations, putting into practice the methods 


learned. Mrs. S. H. Askew, of Decatur, Ga., led the 
Normal Bible class which prayerfully and thoughtfully 
studied Romans, the Auxiliary Bible study book for 
the year 1930-31. The third Normal two-hour class 
was taught by Mrs. R. M. Pegram, of Louisville, Ky., 
a member of the Woman’s Work Committee. Under 
her guidance, the class studied the Woman’s Auxiliary, 
its growth and present problems. 

Besides the three Normal classes there were many 
one-hour courses which offered a rich feast of prac- 
tical material. In Bible, two other classes studied 
Romans. Under Mrs. Battle Malone, from Memphis, 
Tenn., an earnest group worked and studied the Word 
together. Mrs. E. L. Russell, of Mobile, Ala., gave 
a popular Bible credit course in Romans which was 
attended daily by several hundred delegates and Mon- 
treat cottagers. The inspiration of this Bible study of 
Romans in the three classes is with each one, leaving, 
its message of salvation through God’s grace and 
righteousness in the hearts of the delegates, to be car- 
ried home to those there. 

In Missionary Education, Mrs. Jesse B. Hearin, of 
Montgomery, Ala., gave two one-hour courses, pre- 
senting plans and methods for teaching both the Home 
Mission Study Book, “The Crowded Ways,” and the 
Foreign Mission Textbook, “The Church in China.” 
Miss Eva Cavers, from California, Mo., gave a de- 
lightful course in Missionary Methods for Children, 
and conducted a Story Hour for the children during 
the evening Vesper period. Mrs. J. W. Culver, of 
San Antonio, Texas, and Mrs. J. F. Hooper, of Selma, 
Ala., presented courses in Auxiliary Methods. Mrs. 
Culver used the textbook “The Woman's Auxiliary” 
by Mrs. W. C. Winsborough, but she and Mrs. Hooper 
both made their class of a practical nature, taking up 
ways and means of overcoming many of the difficulties 
of Auxiliary work. 

Mrs. C. S. Shawhan taught classes in Parliamentary 
Law, elementary and advanced, and her influence was 
manifest in the business part of the closing session 
of the Conference in the promptitude and punctilious 
terms with which speakers addressed the chair and 
ladies of the audience. The presence of Mrs. Crosby 
Adams, of Montreat, N. C., was a benediction, and 
her sweet spirit of music was radiated in her class 
on Hymnology. Church History and Doctrine were 
studied under Rev. George Belk, from Versailles, Ky. 
Mr. Belk also taught a class in Personal Evangelism. 
“Come and See” the Master—this was the call. The 
Conference came to see and many have caught the 
vision of speaking and living for the Master, and of 
personally going to the soul which does not know 
him. The influence of the class went far beyond the 
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number of those who were able to attend his class. 
The call to personal evangelism is the Master’s call. 

Such were the classes. At the noon period on two 
days, Miss Sammy Hogue, the new Director of Spiri- 
tual Life of the Department of Woman’s Work, gave 
summary lessons on the interdenominational Foreign 
Mission Study Book, “From Jerusalem to Jerusalem.” 
Another day was designated as Montreat day and the 
noon period was turned over to the presenting of men 
and women intimately associated with Montreat. After 
these had been introduced Dr. R. C. Anderson gave a 
talk on Montreat. 

Vesper Services 

Some of the sweetest conference memories of Mon- 
treat cluster about the Vesper services on the porch of 
the Winsborough Building. As the twilight came 
softly, the missionaries of the Cross spoke of their 
work and of the great needs of the world. It was a 
hushed and lovely hour, unfolding glimpses of many 
things to those who listened. Mrs. Adolph Makovsky, 
who labors in Prince George County in Virginia, 
among the Czecho-Slovaks there, told of her early ex- 
periences as a young Czecho-Slovakian girl. She told 
of her love for the new America and for the old 
country, of the work of her husband and herself 
among the people of Czecho-Slovakia who are in Vir- 
ginia, and of her gratitude for the support which the 
Presbyterian Church is giving this work. 

Mrs. Robert Bedinger, of the Congo, brought a 
message from that great continent. Of especial inter- 
est were her words concerning the fine piece of work 
which, is the result of Mrs. A. E. Edmiston’s years of 
labor in the Congo, the translation and compilation 
of a grammar and dictionary in the Bakuba language. 
This taxing work has been completed and by vote of 
the W. A. C. the Auxiliary is going to devote the sum 
received from the Life Membership fees, to the publish- 
ing of these two much needed books. 

Miss Bess Blakeney brought a message from the 
girlhood of Japan, and especially from the Golden 
Castle College where she teaches, the largest school 
under the Southern Presbyterian Church in home or 
foreign fields. With humor and pathos she gave pic- 
ture after picture of crying need and splendid Chris- 
tian living. 

On Monday, Mrs. Patsy Turner, Home Missionary 
from Canoe, Ky., told of the growing Christian com- 
munity there, and of the school which, under many 
difficulties, is turning out stalwart boys and girls of 
the mountains for Christian service, of how their own 
home was often turned into a dormitory, of thanks- 
giving for boxes of old clothes, and of answered prayer 
and faith. 

On another evening, Mrs. E. E. Lane, of Brazil, 
brought glimpses into the lives of the Brazilian women 
who do not know the Living Christ, and of the joy 
and happiness which enters their lives with the knowl- 
edge of him. She told of their devotion and loyalty, 
a challenge to us who have so much and do so little 
for the Master. 

On Wednesday, Mrs. Palmer DuBose, of China, 
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spoke of her work in the beautiful city of Soochow 
with its teeming population, its temples and Christian 
institutions, its need and its only hope in Jesus Christ. 
The nations need to have a personal, saving knowledge 
of him, for in him is their salvation. 
The Evening Sessions 

On Wednesday evening, the opening meeting of the 
Conference was presided over by Mrs. John Bratton, 
the Chairman of the Woman’s Work Committee, who 
introduced Dr. DuBose, the speaker of the evening. 
After the address Mrs. Bratton presented Miss Janie 
W. McGaughey as the new Secretary of Woman’s 
Work. Miss McGaughey then took charge and intro- 
duced the members of the faculty. The enrollment 
for the classes to begin in the morning then took place. 

Thursday evening brought the Annual Meeting with 
Mrs. Culver, Chairman of the Woman’s Advisory 
Committee, presiding. Mrs. Culver presented the 
members of the Woman’s Work Committee and of the 
Woman’s Advisory Committee, all of whom were 
seated on the platform. Mrs. John Bratton was then 
called upon for her report of the work of the Woman’s 
Work Committee during the year. She told of the 
definite leading which the Committee had experienced 
in the task of choosing the new Secretary for the 
Department of Woman’s Work, and then called upon 
Mrs. R. M. Pegram, who gave a report of the actions 
of the July meeting of the Committee of Assembly’s 
Work, emphasizing the plans for personal evangelism 
throughout the Church. Mrs. Culver next called upon 
Miss McGaughey for the annual report of the Secre- 
tary. A special feature of the evening was the report 
of the General Treasurer of the Woman’s Auxiliary. 
Mrs. D. A. Macmillan. All were greatly interested 
in the sum total to date of the Birthday offering for 
the two schools at Chilpancingo and Zitacuaro, Mexico. 
The first figures were approximately $59,000, but be- 
fore the conference closed the total had climbed up to 
$40,175, with more still coming in. The crowning 
feature was the announcement by Mrs. Culver of the 
objective for the 1930 Birthday Offering which is to 
go to the cause of Ministerial Relief. The offering 
itself is to be named “The Winsborough Foundation.” 


Mrs. Culver explained that, by the vote of the Woman’s 


Advisory Committee and with the approval of the As- 
sembly’s Work Committee, a part of the interest from 
this fund is to be designated as a pension for the Sec- 
retary Emeritus during her lifetime. The women were 
very happy in the anticipation of this privilege of thus 
expressing their faith and loyalty to the leader who 
has guided the work so efficiently for seventeen years. 
The Annual Meeting was followed by a reception given 
in the Chapel under the direction of the Woman’s 
Advisory Committee. 

Friday evening was Foreign Mission night. The 
Foreign Missionaries and their children were asked to 
come to the platform, where they were introduced by 
Mr. E. D. Grant. It was an inspiring sight to see 
these who fight in the front line trenches of our 
Church’s work, on far-away battle lines. Following 
this, Dr. Darby Fulton, Field Secretary of the Foreign 
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Mission Committee, formerly missionary to Japan, 
gave an address. His theme was “Launch Out.” The 
time is past for mending the nets upon the shore—was 
his challenge. It is now time to “launch out.” We 
have perfected our nets, our organization. The nets 
are ready; the deep calls. “Launch Out!” In telling 
words he pictured the need of the millions of those who 
are waiting, and of the heart hunger below the outward! 
surface. The Master calls to our Church—‘Launch 
Qut.” Put your faith in him and hold back from the 
deep no longer. 

Saturday evening brought the beautiful pageant, 
“This Little Candle,” written by Mildred Welch and 
Mrs. Grace Evans and staged under the direction of 
Mrs. Ona W. Haverkamp. The pageant depicts vividly 
the object of our 1930 Birthday offering, Ministerial 
Relief. The living scenes of the old minister and the 
widow and her two children brought .ears to many eyes 
and a new purpose not to forsake there, the tender 
responsibility of the Church. There was also color 
and beauty in the angel chorus and the eight young 
girls who represented former Birthday Offerings. 
The whole was worshipful and impressive. 

Sunday was truly a “day of rest and gladness,” for 
the hours in auditorium and out-of-doors brought joy 
to each heart. At the morning service, Dr. H. H. 
Sweets, Executive Secretary of the Committee on Chris- 
tian Education and Ministerial Relief, gave a stirring 
sermon on the subject of “The Members of the Body 
of Christ,” stressing our duty to the aged ministers 
and to the families of deceased ministers of our Church. 
The evening service was addressed by Dr. Joseph R. 
Sevier, of Hendersonville, N. C., who, using the same 
passage from the 12th chapter of I Corinthians 
preached on the subject of “Coveting the Best Gifts,” 
the gifts of the spiritual world, not the material. 

Monday evening was Home Mission night, presided 
over by Mrs. R. M. Pegram, Vice-Chairman of the 
W. W. C. and our representative this year on the 
Council of Women for Home Missions. The Home 
Missionaries present were introduced to the audience, 
reminding the conference.of the need for prayer and| 
support for these courageous men and women who 
have gone out in the Master’s Name into the hard 
places of our nation, who, in the midst of ease and 
comfort, have yet counted it as nothing for the service 
of Christ and for the seeking of his lost sheep. Fol- 
lowing their introduction, Rev. P. D. Miller, the new 
Educational Secretary of the Committee of Home Mis- 
sions, delivered an address on the subject, “On What 
Plane Missions?” He challenged the Church to put 
Home Missions on a plane above that of pity, pittance, 
or partizanship, and to pitch their Home Mission 
ardor on the plane of passionate devotion to the Lord 
Jesus Christ which will issue in consecration of self. 
He challenged all to think of the plane upon which we 
have placed Home Missions in the past, and to con- 
sider the plane of the future in our own lives first, 
and then in the Church. . 

Miss Anna A. Milligan, Educational Secretary of 
the Board of Foreign Missions of the United Pres- 
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byterian Church, brought the Tuesday evening ad- 
dress on the subject of ““Woman’s Work in the King- 
dom.” It is Jesus who has made the lives of the 
women of the Western world so full of joy, and thus 
it is our privilege to share with the less privileged sis- 
ters of other countries the joy which is in Jesus Christ. 
She cited conditions calling for our pity and help in 
the nations without Christ. Miss Milligan then gave 
a history of the rise of women’s organizations in Church 
and State from the first “Female Cent Societies” up 
to the highly powerful organizations of today. Women 
have done a great work for the Master but there is 
a greater to be done in the carrying of the gospel to 
all of our sisters of the world. In the words of Miss 
Milligan’s closing sentence, “We rejoice that in his 
infinite mercy he has allowed us to accomplish so 
much, and we are humbled before him because we 
have not done more.” 

Morning, Vesper, and Evening services were all 
blessed with the music of our song leader, Mr. R. J. 
White and of Mrs. White, who served so faithfully 
at the piano. Not only his leading of the congrega- 
tional singing, but also his solo messages and the 
special numbers which he arranged, were greatly ap- 
preciated by the whole conference. 

Closing Messages 

On Wednesday evening, a group of conference dele- 
gates gave a demonstration of the meaning and sig- 
nificance of the tabernacle, under the leadership of 
Mrs. H. A. Murphy, of St. Louis, Mo. Mr. E. L. 
Manning has the gratitude of all for fashioning the 
tabernacle and for presenting this labor of his hands 
to the Montreat Association. Following the demon- 
stration, the Rev. George Belk, of Versailles, Ky., gave 
the last evening address, on the subject of “Personal 
Evangelism,” summing up the thought of the whole 
conference. Everything of classes and study and play 
was a preparation for the going out to save souls for 
Jesus Christ. Are we units or multiples, was the 
question. Will we, in that last day, bring him but 
our own lives, just as they were given to us, a talent 
buried in the ground, or will we be multiples for him, 
standing with others, gifts for the Master. Shall we 
be units, worthless units, or multiples for him. 

The closing noon hour of Thursday morning was 
filled with inspiration. The conference registration 
was announced, 749 being registered and many others 
in attendance upon the conference services. And then 
the credits for faithful work were awarded to the stu- 
dents by the members of the faculty, 326 credits being 
given and two diplomas for the completion of twelve 
units of work. Miss Annie Crawford, of Athens, Ga., 
and Mrs. O. L. Holmes, of Paducah, Ky., are the 
first to reach the diploma goal. Miss McGaughey then 
dismissed the conference with words of love and in- 
spiration concerning our supreme task. 

Our Supreme Task 

Our supreme task as Christian women is to 

walk in love, a love which leads our feet to 


‘waiting souls, a love which issues in the 


supreme task of winning souls for Christ. 
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Schools 


A Phase of Assembly's Home Missions 


By REV. S. L. MORRIS, D. D., Secretary 


to turn a mill.” Instead of spreading over 

the plain, it must be confined to a prepared 
channel in order to gather sufficient force for useful 
purposes. Upon this consideration the present editor 
of THe Survey, instead of scattering his material 
promiscuously upon various phases of the work, focuses 
the same upon some definite object each month, Sep- 
tember being devoted to Mission Schools. 

The influence of the Presbyterian Church is admit- 
tedly out of all proportion to its membership. Among 
other reasons, assigned in explanation of this statement, 
is the fact that it is a teaching Church. Education is 
one of its guiding principles. Its educated ministry 
cultivates a high type of denominational character. 
Its ideals and standards seldom fail to elevate the 
character of any community where it has exclusive 
sway—Scotland, for example. 

The purpose of its mission schools is first of all 
evangelistic, in order to bring to bear the influence of 
the gospel upon young life at the critical period when 
character is in the plastic state and in process of 
formation. ‘The mission school still further justifies 
its existence—and the cost of its maintenance—by 
furnishing a trained leadership for the community, 
and incidentally for the higher standard of denomi- 
national life. Before state institutions came to be the 


‘ W ATER left to run at will, was never known 


accepted policy of the whole country, the Presbyterian 
Church, by its parochial and grammar schools, tre- 
mendously influenced the thought and life of the na- 
tion. 

It is not a mere coincidence that it has furnished 
more occupants of the White House at Washington 
than any other denomination. It is conspicuous not 
simply in the number but also in the character of ihe 
presidents of its persuasion. A questionnaire sub- 
mitted to the people of the U. S.—or the intelligent 
world for that matter—to ascertain by popular vote 
the names of the half dozen greatest presidents, would 
undoubtedly include in the answers Andrew Jackson, 
Abraham Lincoln, Grover Cleveland, Theodore Roose- 
velt and Woodrow Wilson without exhausting the list 
of the Presbyterians. 

If any are tempted to object to this statement as 
denominational pride, it would not alter its fact, nor 
affect the force of the argument in the effort to ad- 
vertise the value of Mission Schools. 

This number of THE Survey by no means exhausts 
the list. Space permits accounts of but a few as 
specimens; and necessity compels the use of such ma- 
terial as was easily accessible. “Other sehools known 
to many are as important and doing as noble work as 
any included in this brief survey. If friends will 
furnish the material, we will gladly give them due 
recognition in future accounts of the work. 





Extract from Report of the Board 
of Oklahoma Presbyterian College 


OUR Committee, on the President’s annual re- 

port of the condition and needs of Oklahoma 

Presbyterian College for Girls, begs leave to 
submit the following: 

The number of students enrolled in all departments 
during the session total 178, of whom 155 were in 
the boarding department. Students in the Junior Col- 
lege Department number sixty-two, the remainder be- 


ing enrolled in the High School or special departments. 
Eighty-four have some Indian blood, representing sev- 
eral different tribes. Five are from Mexico, one of 
these being a pure-blooded Spaniard born in old 
Spain. The average age of the student body is eighteen. 

All of the Protestant denominations more prominent 
in this section are represented in the student body, 
about one-third of them Presbyterian by preference. 
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As a result of a very gracious series of services held 
in the College during March by Dr. T. W. Currie, 
of Austin Theological Seminary, twenty-nine girls 
made a profession of faith in Christ, most of whom 
have already united with some church. Dr. Currie’s 
coming was made possible through the endowment of 
the Bible Chair by the Woman’s Auxiliary in their 
Birthday Offering three years ago. 

Fine work is reported from all departments of the 
Coliege this year. Many of the girls have taken a 
high stand in their classes, and the work of the in- 
structors has evidently been of a high order. The 
College Debate team won the championship of Okla- 
homa for the Junior College group, while a represen- 
tative of O. P. C. «von in dramatic reading and in 
standard declamation. The college basket-ball team 
was undisputed champion among the teams of the 
Southwest. These matters indicate the spirit and 
activity displayed by the student body. 

An examination of the financial report shows a 
total net deficit, in running expenses, of $7,572.51. 
This figure may be slightly larger owing to bad ac- 
counts, but is approximately correct. This report in- 
dicates that the school has been operated without loss 
during the present year, the deficit being a heritage 
from preceding years. This showing has been made 
possible only by the practice of the most rigid econ- 
omy in operation by President Hotchkin. 

The outstanding needs of the Institution at present 
are: 

1. The clearing up of the annoying current in- 
debtedness of the College—the accumulation of several 
years. 

2. Funds to defray expenses of much needed re- 
pairs to the buildings, more especially painting and 
plumbing repairs. 

3. Additional endowment to enable the institution 
to fully meet all requirements of accrediting agencies. 
This Committee of the Board expresses its appre- 
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A future student of O. P. C. 


ciation of the interest shown by a number of indi- 
viduals and societies in Oklahoma and elsewhere, who 
by establishing loan funds, have made it possible for 
many worthy girls to attend this Church school. 

Finally, with profound gratitude to God for His 
blessings upon this institution in time past, we sub- 
mit this brief report with the hope and prayer that 
these blessings may continue in the future, and that 
God’s people throughout the church may supply every 
need of this great school and make it more and more 
useful with every passing year. 





Gymnasium Class at O. P. C., Durant, Oklahoma. 











The Rabun Gap-Nacoochee Outlook 


By SUSIE A. BLAYLOCK 





2D 


Two Mountain Responsibilities. 


HEN God in His wisdom allowed the destruc- 
tion by fire early in 1926 of most of the equip- 
ment of The Rabun Gap Industrial School 

and of Nacoochee Institute, it seemed to those most 
vitally interested in each institution that a death blow 
had been dealt to their fondest hopes. But it soon 
began to appear that God had swept away the old in- 
sufficient equipment in order to open the way for the 
merging of the two schools, thus making possible the 
securing of permanent equipment. Within seven 
months of the two fires the two institutions had been 
merged, the splendid 1,500 acre farm at Rabun Gap 
had become the property of the Synod of Georgia, and 
plans were under way for securing funds to make 
possible the erection of buildings in keeping with the 
magnificent natural surroundings. 

These plans were successful, and on August 1, 1927, 
work was started on the new plant. On June 21, 
1928, the three splendid buildings—the Administra- 
tion Building for high school work, the Boys’ Dormi- 
tory and the Girls’ Dormitory, each of the latter 
planned to house sixty students, were ready for occu- 
pancy, and on September 5, 1928, school opened at 


Rabun Gap under the new regime, with about fifty 
boarding pupils. These three buildings had cost 
$283,000. They, together with the 1,500 acres of good 
farming land, eighteen farm cottages and the commu- 
nity school building, at Dillard, constituted the mate- 
rial equipment which had been provided to replace 
that destroyed by fire. Surely God has been far better 
to us than we deserved or thought possible! 


So much for the past and present, but what of the 
future? With this splendid beginning, it may seem 
to those not familiar with the situation that this school 
should be contented at least for awhile. But this is 
only a beginning. In order to “round out the plant” 
and provide proper equipment for continuing the 
work done by these two schools, much more is needed. 
The Community School, which is a part of the con- 
solidation, must be enlarged by the addition of four 
rooms now and four more at a not-far-distant future. 
Within a short time four hundred pupils from the 
surrounding mountains will be attending day school 
in this building. The new Administration Building 
and dormitories will be used for boarding pupils only. 
Six adequate homes must be erected to house the work- 
ing force of the school. Additional farm cottages must 
be built, until a total of twenty has been reached. 
New dairy barns must be erected, providing modern 
standard equipment for the proper care of twenty-five 
pure-bred Jersey cows. A mule barn and farm ma- 
chinery shed must be provided. A storage reservoir 
for holding in reserve an adequate water supply is 
needed. The school owns its own gravity water supply 
of 70,000 gallons per day. Money must be found 
for the erection of a permanent dining-room and 
kitchen building. A school laundry and service build- 
ing and poultry houses are necessities. The equipment 
will not be complete until a shop building is erected 
and equipped and a gymnasium auditorium is pro- 
vided. “A big program,” you say? Yes, but this 
is not all. The farm must be developed. Roads must 
be built and surfaced, drains put in,fences built and 
repaired, much ditching must be done and the pas- 
tures must be kept in shape. 

Yes, it is a big program, but only as we undertake 
great things for God may we expect great things from 
Ged. With such a building program as outlined 
above financed and carried to completion, The Rabun 
Gap-Nacoochee School will be materially equipped to 
go forward in its great task of giving a Christian 
education and training for life to a group of worth- 
while young people who otherwise could not have these 
opportunities. 


Rabun Gap, Georgia. 
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Activity at 


Stuart Robinson 
By W. L. COOPER 


F TEEMING with life and energy indicates growth, 
| Stuart Robinson is certainly growing. From its 

very beginning, fifteen years ago, it has been an 
institution seething in activity for finding ways and 
means of offering better opportunities to boys and 
girls shut in, as it were, from the outside by the Cum- 
berland Hills. At first a Sunday school was organized 
in the waiting room of the depot, with a group of boys 
who had been led out of curiosity from their swim- 
ming hole to discover what was going on at the 
“station house.” A little later a folder was written, 
setting forth the need of a day school. A copy of 
this left on a train was found and read by a little 
woman in Florida, who sent $800 for the first build- 
ing. 

The school opened with one building on a small 
lot, two teachers and about thirty pupils. Today we 
have a beautiful campus of sixteen acres, a farm of 
ninty-four acres, six splendid brick buildings, two cot- 
tages, property valued at about $250,000. We have a 
faculty of twenty-four well qualified and consecrated 
men and women and a student body of nearly four 
hundred, doing work all the way from the kindergarten 
through the high school. At first results were rather 
slow. It took eight years for us to turn out our 
first graduate (so far we had to go). Today we have 
nearly fifty splendid young folks, most of whom are 
either in college or at work teaching and helping to 
pass the torch along to others. Next year’s class 
promises to be nearly half the size of our entire num- 
ber of alumni. 


Everybody works at Stuart Robinson—even father. 
Besides a full schedule of teaching (as much as the 
State will allow), we carry five Christian Endeavor 
societies with an enrollment of about two hundred, five 
Sunday schools in which nearly five hundred people 
are reached each week; an athletic program for all our 











Alma 


children; Hiking Club, Literary Society, Glee Club, 
a heavy schedule of young people’s socials, two cloth- 
ing sales a week, and as often as possible visit the 
homes of our people. 

Our aim is to train for Christian leadership. Last 
year fifty-four joined our little church at Blackey. 
Many of these would no doubt have been lost to the 
kingdom had it not been for the school, and the school 
could not be were it not for you who love it and 
supply its needs. 

One of our teachers just handed me this story and 











Farm and Campus at Stuart Robinson, Blackey, Ky. 
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the picture of this girl, which might be just as true 
of many other boys and girls. I quote as follows: 
“We want our friends to look into the face of this 
sweet girl—a product of Stuart Robinson School. She 
is one of twelve boys and girls who on the evening 
of May third, received diplomas on the completion of 
their high-school course. They are fine boys and girls. 
We are proud of them all. Of this girl, however, we 
would like to make special mention, because of her 
loyalty and faithful attendance. For seven years she 
trudged to Stuart Robinson, never missing a day. Per- 
haps this does not impress you very greatly, but when 
we add that she walked four miles every day, two 
miles to and two miles from school, and this over a 
rough mountain road, in rainy weather or clear, per- 
haps you will appreciate more fully the effort put 
forth. On the top of a mountain in a little cottage 
live the father, mother, and thirteen fine, sturdy boys 
and girls. The three older children have already 
graduated from Stuart Robinson. Two others are in 
high school and will in turn proudly carry off their 


September, 1929 


diplomas—yes, even down to the thirteenth—for the 
father and mother are zealous for the education of 
their children. The father has had to scratch on the 
small mountain farm to provide for his little flock, 
and the mother—how we wish we might picture to 
you her gentle, patient face and the sacrifice, the 
many sacrifices, she has made to keep this girl and 
her brothers and sisters in school. Alma will teach 
school this fall, and if she carries the same faithful- 
ness and enthusiasm into her school teaching that she 
has in her years of attendance at Stuart Robinson, 
what a fine teacher she will make.” 

Are you not proud to help a school that is helping 
boys and girls like this to make good in life? We 
earnestly ask for your continued support, and suggest 
the three following ways by which you might help: 
first, by sending clothing for our sales room, which is 
sold and the money used in supplying our needs; 
second, by sending money to be used in our Work 
Scholarship Fund; and third, through your prayers. 

Blackey, Ky. 





My Impressions of Bachman Memorial 


School and Home 


By A VISITOR 


T IS written that “a city that is set upon a hill 
cannot be hid.” One might say that this is true 
of the Bachman Memorial School and Home. Not 

only is it situated upon the hills, but it cannot be 
hid because of its nature and the fine work being 
done there. 

A large truck load of new equipment arrived shortly 
before I came on the campus. Soon a number of 
boys and young men were engaged in installing this 
furniture in the new kitchen. A commodious press, or 
cabinet, large enough to hold the dining-room dishes, 
vegetable sink, dish-washing sink and machine, mod- 
ern kitchen table fully equipped, etc., were soon set 
up under the energetic supervision of the Superin- 
tendent of Home Missions, Rev. B. M. Larson. The 
next day 170 chairs were unloaded for the dining- 
hall; shortly thereafter a number of tables appeared. 
Several new bookcases also arrived and were placed 
in the dormitories. 

If you could see the Mary Bouton Memorial Chapel, 
handsome and entirely useful, you would understand 
at a glance why this new equipment is being placed 
in the dining-hall beneath and in the kitchen at the 
rear. In the chapel itself beautiful new pews were 
placed the day of its dedication. At the lowest possi- 
ble estimate, it was figured this structure and its fur- 











One of the sleeping quarters, girls’ cottage 


nishings would cost $25,000 or more. Due to the 
financial genius of Mr. Larson, it was dedicated with- 
out debt, at a cost slightly in excess of $20,000. 

Why is Knoxville Presbytery and her loyal con- 
stituency spending money so freely upon this school 
and home? It is because of the fine boys and girls, 
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many of whom are orphans, who make 
their home here and are being trained 
for Christian citizenship. 

A visit to the girls’ dormitory con- 
veys the fact that they are well cared 
for, not merely physically, but are sur- 
rounded by an atmosphere of love, de- 
votion and high idealism. 

At the sound of the gong, 130 of 
us were called to a substantial meal. 
Would you believe it possible? I am 
told the cost per meal per capita is only 
about seven cents. How do they do it? 
Only by the most careful economy. 
Now with the new dining-hall, how 
delightful it is to have a large, cool, 
airy, well lighted room as contrasted 
with the one recently evacuated. The 
old dining-hall will be converted into 
other necessary uses at once. Mr. H. 
M. Hyde, the Superintendent in charge, 
and his wife, are the main-springs of 
the school. Their work is more than 
valuable; it is superb. 

A young man about twenty years of 
age said: “I wanted to come here some 
years ago, but we could not manage it. My sisters 
came. At last I had an opportunity. I had been out 
of school for seven years and it has been hard, but I 
want to come back next year and go on through the 
high school.” If it were not for the help this school 
gives to many a bright boy and girl, their prospects 
for a happy and useful life would be very limited. 

A boy of some fourteen years proudly took me to 
the engine room and proved that he was an embryo 
electrical engineer, by stating that he was responsible 
for the Delco and other lighting system, and demon- 
strating his practical ability on the spot. 











Mary Bouton Memorial Chapel, Bachman Memorial School and 
Home, Farner, Tenn. 


The great need now is a boys’ dormitory. Their 
present quarters are cramped, dark, inefficient, and 
were never intended for the purpose, being merely 
temporary habitations until more suitable accommoda- 
tions could be provided. Do you love boys, real boys, 
with fine possibilities? Then here is an opportunity 
for some one to aid the Kingdom and the boys by 
giving a memorial building similar to the others al- 
ready erected. 


Farner, Tennessee. 





Spice Box—September, 1929 


1. Tell the story of “Alma.” What institution 
helped her to secure an education? 

2. What school is the protégé of Knoxville Presbytery ? 
3. Why is “The influence of the Presbyterian Church 
out of all proportion to its membership”? 

4. What body was responsible for the series of meet- 
ings held at O. P. C. in March? Who was 
the speaker, and what was the result of these 
meetings ? . 

5. What is the special Home Mission objective of 
the Young People? 

6. What system maintained at Highland enables 
students to secure an education for themselves? 


7. Which of our schools is built almost entirely of 
native stone? 


8. What is the present greatest need at Bachman 
Memorial Home? 


9. What school, destroyed by fire in 1926, is now 
progressing splendidly? 

10. From what source did the first amount for Stuart 
Robinson School come? 

11. What are the outstanding needs of O. P. C.? 


12. Name three of the distinctive features of the 


School of the Ozarks. 

















View of Highland from the air, showing the rear of the new building and in the distance 






IGHLAND is an Institution rather than an In- 
> ot H stitute. Under one management are a school, 
— a children’s home, a hospital, a farm, and a 
church, located on its campus. The school runs for 
nine months, from August until May, and embraces 
every grade from the primary through a four-year ac- 
credited high school course. Our pupils numbered 
last year over 200, and beside the forty in the Home, 
they came from: six mountain counties in Kentucky 
and one in Tennessee. Very seldom do pupils come 
from outside the mountains, and such are accepted 
for very special reasons only. 


THE FACULTY. 


The faculty, of nine full-time and two part-time 
teachers, is made up of trained and experienced teach- 
ers, and for ability and devotion will easily outrank 
those found in the public schools and high schools. 
They are men and women who “would rather have 
a big job with a little salary than a little job with 
a big salary.” 


EMPHASIS ON THE BIBLE. 


The Bible is taught daily in every classroom. 
Simple ‘Bible stories in the lower grades are suc- 


the boys’ dormitory, girls’ dormitory, church and little boys’ home. 


Facts About Highland Institution 


By REV. CARY R. BLAIN, D. D., Superintendent 


ceeded by systematic study of the Old and New Testa- 
ment in the upper grades and high school, while 
memory work is required through the entire course. 
Miss Mabel C. Hall, our Dean, with long experience 
as a community worker and teacher in the mountains, 
formerly President of Pres.-Mex. School, in Texas, 
and a graduate of the Biblical Seminary, New York, 
has charge of the Bible Department in the High 
School. 


Our SCHOLARSHIP PLAN. 


While our policy is to require every student to pay 
as much as possible, many are unable to pay anything 
for board and tuition. 

1. Work Scholarships. All students must work 
ten hours a week for the Institution. When a student 
is unable to pay even the small charge of $2.50 a week 
for board and tuition, or $3.00 if laundry is included, 
we give them work in the kitchen and laundry, on the 
farm, or running a furnace. We use the money given 
us for scholarships to pay for this work, and have 
the student pay his expenses with it. We thus pre- 
serve in the pupil a spirit of independence, and with 
it a sense of responsibility, and make his work a 
means of character development. A student main- 
tained on a whole scholarship works twenty-two hours 
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a week during the school year, or sixty hours a week 
during vacation. 

2. Group Scholarships. While a number of in- 
dividuals or organizations still provide scholarships 
for individual students, we are trying to discontinue 
this and offer instead the opportunity of helping, not 
a single boy or girls, but a group. The reason for 
this is that sometimes a student has to be dropped 
out of the school or home. Those who have supported 
him are likely to suffer keen disappointment, and per- 
haps be discouraged from further effort. Under our 
group plan, if one drops out there is no reason for 
the donor to feel that his money has been wasted. 
Most of the group will make good. At the same time, 
knowing the students in the group they are helping, 
with their varied characteristics, needs and possibili- 
ties, preserves the definiteness of interest that most 
donors want. We have one group of children in the 
Home and other groups among needy students. For 
these support is already provided in part by friends 
and organizations. Others wishing to help can best 
do so by giving us a scholarship of $100, a half 
scholarship of $50, or smaller amounts to be applied 
to one or another of these groups. 

The girls in the Home have this summer done all 
the cooking, housekeeping and laundry work; the boys 
have worked in the campus flower beds, in the garden 
and on the farm. In addition, five splendid fellows 
have worked all summer on the farm to get work 
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scholarships for next session. As yet we have scholar- 
ship money provided for only one of these. No better 
investment can be made than to pay the $100 neces- 
sary for a scholarship for one of these boys who have 
already done well the work to earn it. We need six 
additional full scholarships of $100 to care for promis- 
ing students who have applied for admission, and five 
half scholarships of $50 each. 


A CASE IN POINT. 


Last year there came to us a girl from a creek 
above us. She was a raw, mountain girl, timid, slow 
in her studies, and awkward in her contacts. But 
she revealed a will to work, and with amazing rapid- 
ity “caught on” to the new life, developed an unex- ' 
pected capacity both for books and friendships, and 
at the end of the year left, one of the most winsome 
and promising of all our students. She left, though, 
with a troubled heart. She cannot return in the fall 
without help. Her father, with only a mountain farm 
to work, had to borrow money to complete this year’s 
work. He, and a sister who has been out sewing, 
can manage probably to pay half the cost next ses- 
sion. We need this girl of character, ambition and 
aptitude. She needs us. We are hoping some friend 
will give us the other $50 necessary to bring her back 
and carry on the development begun with such promise. 


Guerrant, Kentucky. 





The School of the Ozarks 


By DR. R. M. GOOD 


bluff which towers two hundred feet above 
White River. Its buildings, constructed for the 
most part of native stone, are substantial and quietly 
imposing. Whether gleaming in the morning sun- 


Tw School of the Ozarks is on a perpendicular 


light or touched by the soft glow of evening, they’ 


stand in chaste outline against a broad expanse of 
natural beauty. So much so as to make an unfailing 
appeal to every beholder for miles around. 

This institution has a history replete with incident 
and progressive improvement. In 1915, the Board 
purchased the property of the Main Hunting and Fish- 
ing Club, at Hollister, and erected Dobyn’s Hall, 
which is still used as a dormitory for girls. In 1917, 
Abernathy Hall, a boys’ dormitorv, was erected by Mr. 
H. T. Abernathy, of Kansas City. It is built of 
native stone and is entirely modern, accommodating 
about one hundred boys. There is a house-mother in 
charge. Stevenson Hall was erected by Mr. Abernathy 
In 1922. This is built of the same rough stone and 
Presents a most artistic and pleasing appearance from 
the exterior. The basement, in addition to furnace 
and coal room, has a refrigerating plant consisting of 


a modern ammonia outfit capable of refrigerating six 
thousand pounds a day, in addition to making nine 
hundred: pounds of ice during that time. 

The Allen P. Green Administration Building, con- 
structed of stone, is, in its greatest dimensions, 104 
feet by 178 feet. It embodies in its architectural de- 
sign spaciousness, solidity and a certain impressive 
simplicity. Here all the administrative functions are 
carried on, including class work, library, laboratories. 
commercial work, offices, music, gymnasium and 
chapel. 

Somewhat removed from the campus and school ac- 
tivities is the canning factory. Here the school not 
only puts up its own vegetables and fruits, but also 
such an overplus as fills a number of cars for the 
market each year. In this factory an effort is made 
to have the students learn by actual practice the art 
of canning in a clean, scientific manner. It is one 
of the outstanding factories of this section, and came 
as a gift from Mr. Wilk Hyer, of St. Louis. 

One of the outstanding features of the school plant 
is the printery. The monthly paper of the school, the 


annual, stationery, all printing connected with the 
































The School of the Ozarks, Hollister, Missouri 


workings of the institution is done here with noticeable 
accuracy and efficiency. It is well equipped and has 
been valuable in developing both girls and boys along 
this line of work. In fact, many of the boys leave 
the school with a skill and knowledge which enables 
them to work their way through college or earn their 
living in a printing shop. 

The musical department is a source of pride and 
pleasure to the student body, the faculty and all 
patrons and visitors of the school, because of its fine 
equipment and its splendid results. There are now 
nine pianos in the music rooms and in the dormitories. 
Included in this number is a handsome grand piano 
in the auditorium. 

The farm consists of 330 acres of land, some of 
which is very rocky, some rich loam along the river 
bottoms. This rocky land furnishes opportunity for 
experiment for the benefit of the boys who are inter- 
ested in farming. That they are meeting with success 
is evidenced by broad acres of gardens so symmetrical 
in beauty of arrangement as to suggest the model 
farm; they produce vegetabies in such abundance as 
to supply the use of the school, and to furnish a 
conspicuous source of profit, supplying towns over a 
wide expanse of country with their products. 

The Lillian McDonald Hospital Building, recently 
erected, is bungalow in type. It is sanitary, light, up 
to the minute in service and equipment, and in charge 
of an expert nurse. It seems to act as a preventive 


as well as a cure, for the health of the school is phe- 
nomenal, considering the number of students. 

But, passing from the consideration of material 
aspects of the “chool of the Ozarks, one naturally in- 
quires into the secret of such an institution springing 
into being in the heart of the wilderness, as it was at 
its inception, growing by leaps and bounds until at 
present, it offers such richly diversified opportunities 
as are second to few schools of equal scope in our 
land. Just what is its underlying purpose and its 
mission ? 

In the first place, there existed a crying need for 
such an instrument of training. Friends and support- 
ers of the institution hold to the conviction that it 
has been planted and marvelously helped in order that 
it might direct and mould and bless. 

In the second place, one must evaluate the hich 
moral and religious tone of the school. The absolute 
refusal on the part of those in authority to deviate 
from the high standards it has set for itself. This 
attitude, in the long run, develops ap unusual strength 
of character and clearness of outlook on life among its 
student body. 

As a third consideration, there is an unabating 
effort on the part of those in authority not only to- 
ward rugged strength of character but ‘also toward 
greater delicacy of feéling, more polished demeanor, 
more cordial hospitality toward every-day associates 
and frequent visitors; until steadily, gradually, pro- 
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Missions 


gressively, the erst-while crude boy or girl, ere he or 
she is aware, has imbibed the leaven and become 
worthy of admiration and respect. Thus another need 
has been satisfied. 

Order, neatness and cleanliness in the entire man- 
agement of the system has its unmistakable effect, as 
does also the excellent arrangement of work along 
widely diversified lines. This seldom fails to furnish 
for each separate individual temperament the avenue 
along which inclination and talent best fit him to 


labor and achieve, thus furnishing such invaluable 
vocational training as the best educational methods 
everywhere seek to employ. Laboring, aspiring, fail- 
ing, achieving, under the influence of firm discipline 
and lofty ideals, has its fruition in intellectual and 
spiritual growth. Efficient, well-rounded Christian 
character is the outcome, and this is the supreme 
mission of the school. 


Hollister, Missouri. 





The Religious Features and Influence of 
Oklahoma Presbyterian College 


By MARY C. BITTINGER 


T IS Commencement Day at O. P. C., and as one 

looks back over the year certain outstanding facts 

seem worth reviewing in relation to the Mary 
Semple Bible Chair. 

Our enrollment this year has been a bit smaller 
than usual, in view of the fact that no attempt has 
been made to enroll a large number but rather to 
give the best possible service to a limited, more select 
student body. Our total number during the year has 
been one hundred and seventy-eight, of these one hun- 
dred and fifty-five residing in our two dormitories. 
Eighty of these are on the Indian Roll, which means 
that their share of the tribal funds—though very small 
for each individual—partially cares for the expenses 
of these students. In this way we have many girls 
who otherwise could not afford to come to our school. 
The remainder of the expense is provided by their 
own domestic service or by generous friends. 

Our records show that O. P. C. has established a 
reputation in this section of such nature that she not 
only enjoys the patronage of many former graduates 
whose children are now in school here, but also en- 
joys the patronage of those families who see in O. P. 
C. the kind of educational training not now obtained 
~ State Institutions and in the older colleges of the 

outh. 

The Mary Semple Bible Chair, endowed by the 
birthday gift of the Woman’s Auxiliary for the year 
1926, provides for the salaries of two teachers, in 
full or in part, ample funds for library and class- 
toom equipment, and for a special course of lectures 
each year. In a former article I have reviewed the 
nature of the class-room work, which includes regular 
Bible Study, classes in moral science and other re- 
ligious activities. 

In discussing the religious atmosphere of O. P. C., 
one must not forget the chapel talks of our President, 
Dr. Hotchkin. The influence of these talks is far 


reaching and can never be estimated. We believe that 
the keynote of the growth of O. P. C. is the vitalizing 
power of the prayer life and implicit faith he so much 
stresses. 

All these religious influences which surround our 
students were brought to a climax in the special lec- 
tures of Dr. T. W. Currie, who came to us in April. 
His visit was made possible through the funds pro- 
vided for the Bible Chair. To all of us his visit held 
an interest, both because of his ability as student and 
teacher, and because of his charming personality. He 
lectured twice a day, primarily to the students, though 
we had many guests. At the close of the lectures, in 
a quiet manner an opportunity was given to those 
who cared to make a profession of faith to do so. 
Twenty-nine of our girls responded and the majority 
of this number have already united with the churches 
of their choice. This experience in itself is enough 
to justify the existence of the Mary Semple Founda- 
tion. 

In addition to the work mentioned above, it has 
been possible to do extension work in the Presbytery, 
including special classes in the community school of 
Religious Education at the State Teachers’ College, 
conducting the Bible Hour at the Presbyterial, teach- 
ing in the church school of missions, and leading in 
the Bible Study of the local Auxiliary throughout the 
year. Miss Hamilton and I find these outside con- 
tacts very pleasant and we thus have the opportunity 
of bringing the work of the school to the attention 
of the people of Southeastern Oklahoma. 

In considering practical value, one expects to see 
results. It is very encouraging to note the number 
of our girls who go out to do definite Christian work, 
both in the communities of this State and in the larger 
fields of the Church, to say nothing of the vast major- 
ity who go out to establish Christian homes. 

Durant, Oklahoma. 
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Administration Building, Blue Ridge Academy 








Four Years of Progress at 


Blue Ridge Academy 


By L.C. 


HEN our Home Mission Committee took over 

the work of Friend’s Mission, Patrick County, 

‘ Virginia, in 1918, and changed the name to 
Blue Ridge Academy, it was because they saw here 
a wonderful opportunity for Christian service. But 
even with their farsighted vision, it is doubtful whether 
they realized the full significance of their undertaking. 
When the writer came to the field in 1925, there 
was very little to recommend it in the way of equip- 
ment. The old school building was very dilapidated 
and unfit for use. There was a girl’s dormitory, cheap 
in construction but presentable in appearance. A nice 
cottage, built for a manse, was converted into a prin- 
cipal’s home. ‘There were two other cottages on the 
grounds and several outbuildings in a very bad state 
of repair. The foundation had been laid for a modern 
brick veneer administration building and there was 
enough lumber on the grounds to frame it. During 
the last four years a wonderful change has taken 
place, and the visions of the consecrated men who laid 
the foundations for the work are now materializing. 
The new administration building is now complete 
except the basement and painting the interior wood- 
work. A light plant and heating plant have been 
installed. Also a printing press which has enabled 
us to get out our own literature. A “used clothes sale” 
has been put on which has helped wonderfully in the 


FULTZ 


cevelopment of the work. Friends send us their dis- 
carded clothing, household linen, etc., and we sell these 
things at a low price, thus helping the community and 
at the same time securing a working fund with which 
we purchase many needful things that we would other- 
wise have to do without. Often very good things are 
sent us—sometimes entirely new. Of course the more 
valuable they are, the more it means to us. 

Considerable furnishing has been added to the school 
and dormitory and equipment to the farm. Roofs have 
been renewed, fences built, and much of the soil im- 
proved. One of the unsightly cottages has been ren- 
ovated, repaired, and painted, and is now the attrac- 
tive home of our co-pastor, Rev. W. F. Mellott, who 
has come to work with our beloved “Father” Newton 
Smith. And let me pause here to say that the present 
progress of the work is largely due to the untiring ef- 
forts of these consecrated men of God. 

The actual work of the school has more than kept 
pace with the material improvement. ‘The faculty has 
been increased and we are teaching from the beginners 
through the four years of high school. Our curriculum 
conforms to the state course of study, but in addition 
we stress the Bible throughout. Our primary aim is 
to build Christian character. Our enrollment runs as 
high as 140. During the past session there were 
forty-five enrolled in the high school department. We 
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have enrolled children from three states; however, 
most of them come from the section immediately sur- 
rounding the school. Some come for several miles, 
trudging over rough mountain roads in fair weather 
and foul and doing it cheerfully, too. 

We have turned out fifteen graduates, all of whom 
are doing well. Of these, two are candidates for the 
ministry and five others have volunteered for life serv- 
ice in Christian activities wherever God may call 
them. One is making a splendid record in Hampden- 
Sydney College. Of the class of 1929, one is already 
in college and three others will enter this fall. 

Through the influence of our school, the Sunday 
school and preaching services, most of our boys and 
girls are professing Christians or become such before 
leaving school. In our boarding department this is 
true almost without exception. 

Do you think our work worthwhile? If so, what 
will you do about it? Our General Assembly believes 
in it. In 1926 this highest court of our Church desig- 
nated Blue Ridge Academy as a special objective of 
our Young People and recommended that their Home 
Mission offerings be applied to it. These recommen- 
dations have been repeated at each successive meeting 
of the Assembly. 

We are working with raw material. 
the finished product? These mountain people are of 
a sturdy stock. Many of these boys and girls are 
capable of becoming influential leaders, and they are 
going to become leaders, either for good or evil. 
Which will it be? They want a chance and they 
cannot get away to get it. If they are to have a 
chance, it must be taken to them. Will you help us 
do it? This is a Home Mission enterprise and it 
merits your support. Will you give it? But, above 
everything else, we want your prayers in our behalf 


What will be 
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On their way to Blue Ridge Academy 


to the end that we may have strength, courage and 
faithfulness in the fulfillment of the responsible tasks 
that lie before us. 


The Hollow, Va. 





A Prayer For Children 


Just children on their way to school again! 

Nay, it is ours to watch a greater thing— 

These are the world’s rebuilders, these must bring 
Order to chaos, comforting to pain, 

And light on blasted fields, new fires of spring. 
Dear Lord, Thy childish hands were weak and small, 
Yet they had power to clasp the world withal. 

Grant these, Thy Little Kindred, strength as true; 
They have so much to learn, so much to do. 


—T. Garrison. 





COMPARATIVE RECEIPTS FOR BUDGET ITEMS FOR ASSEMBLY’S 
HOME MISSIONS 


Receipts from April 1, 1928, to August 1, 1928—4 months..... $75,650.89 


Receipts from April 1, 1929, to August 1, 1929—4 months..... 82,900.47 
Increase for 4 months as compared with 1928............ $ 7,249.58 


A. N. SHARP, Treasurer. 
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‘Round the Home Mission Clock 


66 reaki Bobby,” called Daddy, “Get up, Son, 
breakfast is almost ready.” 

Bobby turned over in bed, stretching first 
one arm and then one leg. “All right, Daddy,” he 
replied sleepily, “Ill be down in a — —” but before 
Bobby knew it, his eyes had shut tight again and 
he was fast asleep. 

“Bobby, Bobby,” the voice drifted in through Bobby’s 
dreams. Well, he might as well get up. Daddy would. 
never stop calling. He opened his eyes and—why, it 
wasn’t Daddy calling him after all! Who in the world 
could that queer little creature be perched up on the 
foot of his bed? His clothes were as clean and neat 
as a pin, but, oh, how ragged he looked! And his 
face was so thin, as if he didn’t have enough to eat. 
But he had the merriest twinkle in his eyes and he 
was chuckling to himself. 

“Hello, there Son. Feeling good this morning?” 

“Yes sir, I’m all right. But who are you?” asked; 
Bobby, his eyes wide with wonder. 

“Who, me? Why, I’m just an Hour Man, one of 
Father Time’s helpers. I have charge of the Home 
Mission Clock.” 

Bobby sat up in bed. “The Home Mission Clock? 
Why, what is that, Mr. Hour? My teacher was telling 
us Sunday something about Home Mission children, 
but they lived way out West or somewhere. I don’t 
know them.” 

Mr. Hour jumped down and walked across the coun- 
terpane straight up to Bobby. ‘‘That’s just the trouble, 
my Son. You and all the other little boys and girls 
who go to Sunday school every Sunday to learn about 
God and how he loves little children, don’t even know 
that there are lots of children right here in your own 
United States who have never been to Sunday school, 
and some who have never heard of Jesus, and some—” 

“But Mr. Hour,” interrupted Bobby. ‘Everyone 
over here knows about Jesus. It’s just the heathens 
who don’t know about him.” 

“Right there you’re mistaken, Bobby. For that is 
the object of Home Missions—to teach the people here 
in our own America the stories of the Bible and the 
right way to live. And that is what our Home Mission 
Clock is for. Every Hour has something to do for 
Jesus. Oh, my, my! ’Tis getting very late and I 
must hurry up to the mountains to Highland Orphan- 
age to see if Hour Six, O’Clock is starting off his day 
right,” and Mr. Hour turned away. 


“Oh, oh,” cried Bobby. “Please let me go with 
you, Mr. Hour. Please.” 

“Would you really like to go round the clock with 
me today, young man? Very well ,give me your hand 
and let’s go,” and the first thing Bobby knew his little 
bed and the walls with the familiar figures of Jack 
Horner and Bo Peep had disappeared. All around him 
were high mountains and it was rather dark and cold. 
He could hear the shrill crowing of a rooster, away off 
in the distance. In his story book it said when the 
roosters began to crow the day was just beginning. 

“Why, Mr. Hour,” he said. “It’s awfully early in 
the morning to be out, don’t you think ?” 

Just then they crawled through a window in a large 
building and found themselves in a long room filled 
with white cots. Bobby looked all around. How bare 
the room was, but how clean. There was no soft rug 
on the floor and no Mother Goose pictures on the wall. 
On each little bed a child was sleeping. Just then a 
bell rang. 

“Ah,” said Mr. Hour. “Mr. Six O’Clock is on the 
job all right. Now stand right still and watch.” 

A little boy sat up in bed and rubbed his eyes. 
He reached over and punched the boy in the bed next 
to him. “Hi, there, Jim. It’s time to get up,” and in 
a minute the room was filled with the chatter of forty 
small boys as they hurried into their clothes. 

“You see,” explained Mr. Hour. “This is High- 
land Orphanage where the Presbyterian Church takes 
care of little mountain children who haven’t any mother 
or father. And there is a school here too, where many 
who have parents come to learn. You can just bet 
Mr. Six O’Clock has his hands full every morning, 
getting all these youngsters up, dressed, through with 
breakfast and ready for Mr. Seven O’Clock when he 
comes along. And that reminds me. I promised to 
be out in Oklahoma to help Mr. Seven O’Clock there 
this morning start the little Indians off at our orphan- 
age. Let’s be on our way.” 

The jabbering tongues stopped, the mountains dis- 
appeared, and Bobby found himself in -a big yard 
where the air was clear and dry and not a mountain 
in sight. He and Mr. Hour slipped up to the porch 
of the house and through the door. What funny little 
boys and girls he saw. They had straight black hair, 
brown eyes and such dark skins. And what were 
they doing! Some were sweeping the hall, one little 
girl was putting fresh flowers in a vase, and he could 
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hear a clatter in the back where others were washing 
the breakfast dishes. 

“You’re wondering who these are, aren’t you 
Bobby?” asked Mr. Hour. “These are little Indian 
children our Church is educating, and whom you are 
helping when you bring your money to Sunday school. 
You see, we Hour men have a very busy time, but Mr. 
Seven O’Clock has done quite well this morning. 
Everything seems to be going smoothly and we must 
be away to Alabama to see Mr. Eight O’Clock.” 

And, presto! Bobby saw fields of corn and cotton 
all about and soon they were watching little Negro 
children, with books tucked under their arms hurrying 
to the school house. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Hour, “Mr. Eight O’Clock begins 
school here and ’tis no easy job to get all these kids 
quiet and ready for work. You see, Bobby, the 
Negroes are another people our Church is trying to 
help.” 

And so Bobby and Mr. Hour visited all the Hours 
until at Three O’Clock they found themselves stand- 
ing on the corner of a street in a large city. Tall 
houses with their doorsteps right on the sidewalk and 
not one speck of yard rose all around them, so high 
and so close together that there wasn’t much chance for 
the sunshine and breezes to find their way in. 


“Oh,” said Bobby, “There’s so much noise and. dirt 
here.” The clanging of the street car bells and the 
automobile horns never stopped. Little children of all 
sizes, in ragged clothes and with dirty faces were 
playing in the street. Some were sitting on the door- 
steps doing nothing, and all were thin and brown. One 
little girl with almond shaped eyes came walking by. 
“Why, that’s a Chinese, Mr. Hour,” cried Bobby ex- 
citedly. ‘What is she doing here—and that funny 
little boy over there, what is he?” 
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‘‘He’s an Italian, Bobby. There are lots of little 
foreigners who came over to America to learn about 
Jesus. But when they get here their fathers many 
times can’t find work and there isn’t enough money 
to buy milk and clothes or to send them to school. And 
when we give our money, part of it goes to buy Mis- 
sion Houses in the big cities where these little foreign- 
ers can go and be taught. So you see, Bobby, our 
Home Mission Clock is busy all day long and we 
never have much time to rest. Even at night Mr. 
Eleven O’Clock, Two O’Clock, Four O’Clock and the 
other Hours are busy letting plenty of fresh air in 
the rooms where the children are sleeping, and keep- 
ing the covers up over them. The only thing that 
worries us is that there are so many boys and girls 
who can’t come to our schools because we haven’t any- 
where to put them, and no money to buy clothes for 
them. We try so hard, but it’s very discouraging at 
times.” 

Bobby patted the old man’s hand. “I see now, Mr. 
Hour, why your clothes are so ragged. You give 
everything you have to these little children. Well, 
don’t worry so. I’m going to tell everyone about my 
trip with you around the Home Mission Clock, and I 
know they will be glad to save their money to help 
you out. We'll bring it to Sunday school every Sun- 
day, and—” 

“Bobby, Bobby.” That must be Daddy calling. 
Why, Mr. Hour was gone! The noisy street and the 
little foreigners were gone. Bobby sat up in bed. 
Here he was again in his very own room. He jumped 
up and ran to the door. “I’m coming, Daddy,” he 
called, “Right away. I mustn’t be late to Sunday 
school this morning ’cause I’ve got to take my class 
for a trip ’round the Home Mission Clock.” 

And Daddy, laughing to himself, said: ‘I wonder 
what that boy is up to now.” 





Junior Home Mission Program 


September, 1929 


Sonc—‘The Kingdom Is Coming.” 
BrspLE READING—Twenty-Fourth Psalm. 
SHORT TALK BY LEADER—The Purpose of Home Mis- 


sions. 


DIscussION BY CHILDREN—How We Can Make Home 
Missions Mean More to Us. 


Story (if desired)—‘ ’Round the 


Clock.” 


Home Mission 


Sonc—“Stand Up, Stand Up for Jesus.” 
DisMIss with prayer by one of the Juniors. 
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A Challenge 


(An address by Miss Margaret Rogers, at the spring meeting of the Woman’s Union Missionary Society, 


in New York, May, 1829. 


APAN is today in the throes of economic, political 

and social unrest; she is going through, perhaps, 

the most critical stage of her national existence. 
The Empire is in a changing era with no two days 
alike. A friend wrote a few weeks ago: “I simply 
cannot convey to you the sweeping changes you are 
to find here. Japan is, indeed, a stimulating place in 
which to live.” 

Probably we all meet people who have little or no 
sympathy with Japan’s seeming aggressiveness in in- 
ternational affairs and who feel that everything con- 
nected with our Exclusion Act was beyond reproach. 
Would there not be a little more sympathy with Japan 


wn 


Miss Rogers is of the Doremus School, Yokahama, Japan.) 


if all realized that she has 10,000 square miles less 
than California—that with her possessions, Korea, 
Formosa and Saghalin, Japan is still 5,000 square 
miles smaller than Texas? Into this small country 
65,000,000 people are crowded. The yearly increase 
in population is about 700,000, and during the past 
year the figures reached 1,000,000. It has been esti- 
mated that in the United States the population per 
square mile is thirty-six—in Japan 486. Only 15 
per cent of the land is cultivated to feed her people. 
The remainder is not arable. Japan cannot live on her 
own food supply. Even a part of her rice must be 
imported, and many of the farmers are forced to use 
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for their own consumption an inferior grade in order 
to make as much as possible from the inadequate sup- 
ply of the better kind. With the Department of Agri- 
culture this becomes a problem of extending the area 
of food supply. With the Department of Commerce 
and Industry, it is a problem which points out the 
necessity of industrializing the country. It is also a 
problem of sending a better class of immigrants abroad. 
With Japan’s great resources of man power and abun- 
dant water power, she has apparently found the solu- 
tion in turning from agriculture to industry. “The 
Ministry of Commerce has already issued a 54,000,000. 
Yen subsidy over a period of fifteen years for a num- 
ber of infant industries that are essential to the coun- 
try’s economic security—such industries as artificial 
indigo, soda ash, aluminum, precision instruments and 
machinery, machine tools and the wool industry. 

“The Commission of Food and Population is bring- 
ing under cultivation an extra 70,000 acres of re- 
deemed land for the next twenty-five years at a cost 
of 500,000,000 Yen, while 1,250,000,000 Yen was con- 
templated for subsidies, homesteads and other pur- 
poses. A colonial museum will be constructed in 
Tokio to give information about Japan’s colonial op- 
portunities both at home and abroad, and to assist re- 
distribution and emigration.” 

Obviously, there is general unrest and a problem 
of unemployment. With this acute struggle for exist- 
ence, the mass of the people are coming to feel the 
need of some radical change in the present social and 
economic order. “The spirit of reform is active all 
over the world. Prosperous America hardly realizes 
reasons for the demand in other lands for economic 
readjustments. Japan is now at the very crisis of this 
feeling. That explains the popularity of Marx, whose 
solution sounds logical and easy.” We find today in 
Japan the rapid spread of socialism and communism 
in spite of the strenuous efforts of the present Premier 
to stamp out “dangerous thoughts.” ‘But Kagawa 
San stands forth as the bulwark against this doctrine 
of revolution by violence.” 


Japan held last year the first election ever held by 
her upon a democratic basis. ‘The number of voters 
increased from 3,000,000 to 12,000,000. The labor 
parties selected eight men to Parliament. Rev. T. 
Kagawa, the head of the Christian Labor Mission of 
Japan, says: “They might do much if they would 
agree and work together, but they are split into ex- 
treme radicals, moderates and right wing. We trust 
more to awakened public opinion.” Mr. Kagawa or- 
ganized several of the labor parties, but they are now so 
inclined to Bolshevism that he has withdrawn from 
them entirely. He also says: ‘We need more thor- 
ough-going Christians in Japan. We shall find them 
among the laborers. If we want to Christianize 
Japan, we must reach the 10,000,000 new voters and 
the 40,000,000 of their families. Only one per cent 
of this group have heard the gospel.” 


The Government is very suspicious of this new 


group, and many arrests have been made throughout 
their ranks. 


Mr. Shigeaki Ninomiya, in “New Japan,” wrote: 
“Beneath these outward manifestations of material- 
ism, individualism and democracy of the West, there 
is a current of spiritual power reverberating through 
the hearts of Japan. The leaders of Japan realize 
that a truly great reform must be effected, modified 
and supplemented by a spiritual renaissance in the 
rank and file of Japan. And that reform movement 
is perhaps the only salvation of Japan.” 

Significant indeed is the fact that Meiji University 
has established courses in higher technical training 
for women. These courses will prepare women for 
medical, law, economic and commercial careers. The 
standard of scholarship is the same for men and 
women. The Ministry of Justice is preparing a bill 
permitting women to practice law, and women are 
now qualified to become officials of the Government. 

To quote an officer of Meiji University: ‘Educa- 
tion for women in Japan is intended to produce good 
wives and wise mothers. If women are to compete in 
the world of affairs, they must have additional edu- 
cation. We believe the day is not far off when they 
will acquire the right to vote, and become lawyers 
and members of prefectual assemblies. With this in 
mind, our University authorities decided to establish 
a new department to develop woman’s ability to get 
on with the coming generation.” 

Speaking of universities—did you know that of the 
five Imperial Universities, three have Christian presi- 
dents, while the remaining two presidents have Chris- 
tian wives? 

A Japanese thinker recently wrote that “Kant and 
Marx are the two key-words in the contemporary 
thought of Japan. I venture to suggest a third name, 
that of Jesus Christ, for, side by side with the vari- 
ous phases of Marxism and Neo-Kantian idealism, 
Christianity in the form of ideas and ideals is insep- 
arably woven into Japanese thought fabrics. ‘This out- 
look is also true of the contemporary student thought 
in Japan.” To quote further from Dr. Akagi, General 
Secretary of the Japanese Student Christian Associa- 
tion, after a recent visit to his country: “I came 
away with a profound impression that while socialism 
and various social sciences are swaying one wing of 
student thought and while philosophical complacency 
is ruling another, the thinking Japanese students are 
desperately keen and searchingly sincere in their re- 
ligious thinking and spiritual quest. This is especially 
true among Christian students or, more broadly speak- 
ing, among those who are embracing Christian ideas 
and principles in their life outlook even though they 
are not professed Christians. Such a tide of Chris- 
tian thought in Japan today is expressed, not in one 
united movement, but in various ways, both organized 
and unorgans:ed. If we look more closely into 
these various expressions of this student movement, 
we find emphasis on intensive Bible-study groups and 
earnest prayer life. They are eager to know 
more about Jesus’ way of life and to live it in their 
lives.” 


Christianity is a force today, small in number of 
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communicants but dominating the land in Christian 
ideas and ideals. “Dark as Japan’s material future 
appears, one cannot overlook the fact that there is a 
streak of light on her path as long as her leaders of 
tomorrow have not forgotten the need of the spiritual 
foundation of the nation.” 

These last words are infinitely more significant when 
we remember that the proportion of Christian com- 
municants is only one-half of one per cent. 

Mr. Tsurumi, the son-in-law of Viscount Goto, a 
rising young liberal leader, in paying high tribute to 
the influence of American missionaries upon the out- 
standing figures in nearly every field of beneficent 
work in Japan, has said: “The first foreigners whom 
the Japanese took into their homes and learned to 
know intimately were American missionaries, through 
whose faces and lives shone the gentle spirit of Jesus 
Christ. Not long ago, when I told an American 
woman that thousands of Japanese learned to think 
of Christian teachings as the law of American life, 
she shot back at me the reply, ‘Well, you had no busi- 
ness taking the Americans so seriously.’ Perhaps not, 
but we did; and that fact entered deeply into the 
psychology of the Japanese people in their thinking 
about America.” 

When I read that, I thought instantly of the dis- 
illusionment which so cruelly breaks upon the many 
Japanese students in our country. We all know some- 
thing, and many of us know much, of the struggles 
threugh which they pass, or of the tragedy of their 
complacency, resulting from a wrong attitude toward 
their study and experiences which make up the round 
of their days while here. A number told me of the 
utter loneliness, of the influence of the materialism 
of the great cities especially; and all express their 
deep appreciation of the friends who have given them 
glimpses of the home life where they can see and feel 
the atmosphere of a cultured Christian home. 


You will be interested in the following words of 
Mr. Kagawa: “I have visited about seventy per cent 
of the Mission schools in Japan ,and my impression 
is that while the girls’ schools are a success and have 
produced many beautiful characters, the boys’ schools 
are only about sixty per cent successful, because they 
are too big. The bigger they get, the worse they 
are. When they get big they contain non-Christian 
teachers who are aggressive and attract a large fol- 
lowing among students, while the Christian teachers 
are meek and not fired with zeal. If you want your 
Mission school to be bigger, divide it in two! It may 
cost more, but it is necessary that the influence of 
Christianity may be deeper. The smaller the number, 
the deeper the impressions.” 

Who is this Kagawa San to whom I have so many 
times referred? ‘Toyohiko Kagawa was born in Japan 
in the year 1888. The story of his life is the most 
interesting and inspiring of reading. I can give here 
only a suggestion of the greatness of the man. He is 
one of the most remarkable men of present-day Japan. 
“He belongs to the generation that came after the 
Meiji era—a generation which is not under the spell 
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of its great liberating achievements—and instead of 
the triumphal music of national progress, he hears 
the voices of discontent from the peasants slaving for 
a pittance, and the new proletariat in its slums. 
Preacher, author and politician, though not in any or- 
dinary sense of the word, he is a born reformer. The 
finest orator in Japan, its most popular writer, giving 
up money, comfort, even eyesight itself, from Christ- 
like love for suffering masses, whom it is his joy to 
serve.” He, himself, says: “I am a captive of a 
missionary. I was captured through contact with the 
Christian personalities of Dr. Myers and Dr. Logan 
(of the Southern Presbyterian Church). Before I had 
read the Bible fully, my living in their homes had 
convinced me of the value of the Christian life. We 
need more missionaries. I am a humble servant of 
Jesus Christ. I am a small man, but I want to give 
my testimony for Him.” ‘The testimony has been given 
daily, during nineteen years, given in the most diverse 
ways, finding its expression in great social movements 
and through his large number of books as well as in 
gospel preaching. ‘Kagawa San’s vivid personal 
faith is completely contagious. The fact that he is 
a Christian is the first thing that emerges joyously 
from him when one meets him.” 


At the age of twenty-two, he went to live in one 
of the worst slums conceivable, in the city of Kobe— 
a district where eleven thousand people were living in 
eleven blocks, and as many as nine people sleeping 
in a room six feet long by six feet wide. “Here he 
began the work of love and service that gave him his 
life philosophy and so completely identified him in 
sympathy and understanding with the problems of 
poverty and moral lapse that he has become a world 
figure, a symbol of Christ living in the twentieth cen- 
tury.” 


Kagawa San’s latest book, “The Science of Love,” 
is said to be a very remarkable book, written out of 
a wealth of experiences in the slums. Some forty- 
five books have been written by this man of almost in- 
credible talents. He is the author of poems, children’s 
stories, economic and philosophical essays, histories of 
industrial and social movements, religious apologetics, 
Bible studies and prayers. His writings are an un- 
usual combination of fragility and forcefulness, written 
in the purely Japanese manner. 

Mr. Kagawa was married in 1910. Prior to her 
marriage, Mrs. Kagawa worked in a bookbindery, and 
came into Kagawa’s life as a volunteer worker in his 
church in the slums. He was first attracted to her 
because of her respect for the people among whom she 
was working. She showed no trace of “superiority” 
even to the most depraved. She joined him in living 
in the slum, helping in his work and sharing in his 
hardships. They lived there for a number of years 
until, in 1923, their first child was born. Then, in 
fairness to the child, they moved to the outskirts of 
the city, though the “upper room” was kept and many 
a night was spent by Kagawa San in the district. 
Mrs. Kagawa is also a writer and has published two 
interesting books dealing with her life as a maid- 
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servant, as well as stories from the slums. She is an 
alumna of the Woman’s Union Missionary Society 
Bible Training School in Yokohama. 

In 1928, Mr. Kagawa started out on a three-year 
evangelistic campaign, linked up with the churches 
of the land. “One Million Souls for Christ in Japan” 
is Mr. Kagawa’s slogan. He borrows the “million” 
from the French Huguenots, not with the motive of 
piling up numbers, but to set a standard that shall be 
big enough to challenge us to far-reaching action. 

To quote Mr. Kagawa: “As Christ was Prophet, 
Priest and King, so the missionary is meant to be 
like him, to be a small Christ, doing an all around 
work, which maintains a balance of these main ways 
to reach the hearts of men—(1) bv direct evangeliza- 
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tion; (2) by education; (3) by service. In the crisis 
of evangelism in Japan, we must see the vision and 
not be disappointed. Let us try new ways, go down 
to the labor districts, serve the rural people, form small 
groups for study, open new avenues. In ten years in 
Shinkawa (Kobe’s slum), I had only eighty converts. 
But in one year, in one hundred and_ twenty-eight 
nights of preaching in Tokyo, after the earthquake, I 
had 5,700. And last year I had 9,000 converts. This 
gave me the conviction that the present is the high 
tide in Japan. 

“Let Us Start a New Movement! The Dawn is 
Near, the Harvest is Ripe—and Waiting for You!”— 
The Missionary Link. 





Christian Influence in Japan 


(The following editorial, which appeared in The Japan Advertiser, recently, was sent us by Rev. L. C. M. 


Smythe, of Nagoya, Japan.) 


T IS a common-place remark that the small number 
| of Japanese Christians is no index to the influence 

exerted by Christianity in Japan. A total of little 
more than 200,000 as compared with roughly 48,000,- 
000 Buddhists and 16,000,000 Shintoists can certainly 
not be regarded as more than a drop in the ocean; 
yet there is no denying that Christian ideals, Chris- 
tian works, and Christianity generally are better ap- 
preciated and far more diffused throughout the coun- 
try at the present time than they were at the close of 
the 16th century, when, in proportion to the total popu- 
lation, Christians were nearly four times as numerous. 
While, therefore, it is but natural that missionaries 
and others whose hearts are set on spreading the gos- 
pel in Japan should feel despondent at times at the 
slow rate of progress—(so slow that, as Mr. Walton 
says in his new book, it would take ten thousand years 
to make Japan Christian at the present rate of ad- 
vance)—it should be some satisfaction to them that, 
despite the paucity of numbers, the influence of Chris- 
tianity on the everyday life of the country at large is 
patent for all to see. 

After all mere numbers and figures are but little 
to go by. If they were, how could one account for the 
power of the Soviet Government and for the fact that 
a few hundred thousand Communists in Soviet Russia 
are today not only controlling so vast an area of 
country but, at the same time, are disturbing the peace 
of mind of many statesmen. It is the influence of 
their doctrines, not their numerical strength, that 
counts, and the same is true of Christianity in Japan. 

_Just how deeply this influence has penetrated is 
difficult to compute. In some instances it is super- 
ficial, in others real. As Professor Chamberlain, ap- 
parently with that great educator, Fukuzawa, in mind, 
noted a quarter of a century ago, some of the leaders 
of Japanese thought, while professing themselves per- 
sonally indifferent to all religions, used to advocate 


the adoption of Christianity as “a school of morals 
and music, and as likely to be advantageous in political 
negotiations with the powers of the West.” Such 
advocacy as this, prompted as it was by the idea of 
material gain, could hardly be regarded as evidence of 
the influence of Christianity in the true sense. It was, 
in fact, nothing more than a variation of that common 
practice of the present day, the attendance of non- 
Christian Japanese at Bible classes for the purpose of 
studying English at the smallest possible cost to them- 
selves. 

Nevertheless, even such practices as these, little as 
they may be due to an interest in Christianity per se, 
assist to some extent in spreading Christian ideals and 
doctrines, and thereby extending the influence of Chris- 
tianity, as the children and grown-ups attending these 
classes come to learn something of the Bible story and 
to pick up quotations and passages from the Bible 
which stick in their minds. The truth of this state-' 
ment must be evident to any one who troubles to read 
current Japanese literature, while even the editors of 
the vernacular press are frequently to be found em- 
ploying such quotations and passages in their leading 
articles in order to clinch or drive home some argument. 

It is not, however, in these rather superficial in- 
stances that the true influence of Christianity on Japan 
is to be seen. To find this, it is necessary to turn to 
the social field and the general outlook on life. The 
industrial revolution has, no doubt, done much to help 
on the movement for the emancipation of women, but 
it was the influence of Christian ideals that first led 
the Japanese to raise women from the inferior posi- 
tion accorded to them by Confucianism. Social work 
may have flourished under Buddhism in the eighth 
century, as recorded in the Home Department publica- 
tion, “An Outline of Social Work in Japan”; but, as 
Dr. Armstrong shows in his “Buddhists and Buddhism 
in Japan,” organized work for society was scarcely 
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worthy of notice for the next thousand years, and it 
remained for Christianity to lead the way in eleemosy-+ 
nary work, when it was revived once more towards the 
close of the 19th century. The betterment of social 
conditions generally, the raising of the status of women, 
the fight against licensed vice and intemperance; these, 
and many other good works besides, have now the 
strong support of Buddhist and other non-Christian in- 
dividuals and organizations; but in almost every in- 
stance the original impetus came from Christian work- 
ers and full credit must be given them accordingly. 
That even non-Christian Japanese are prepared to 
give them this credit is clear from the remarks of 
Baron Kato, ex-President of the Imperial University, 
who, on one occasion, after subjecting Buddhist priests 
to the most trenchant criticism, concluded by saying: 

“There are bad religious leaders among Christians. 
Christian doctrines are hardly worth looking at but 
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the men who propagate them are good and helpful 
to society. The prime thing in religion is the men who 
uphold it, not the religion they uphold.” 


Coming as it does from one who is opposed to Chris- 
tianity as a religion, such a tribute as this is worth 
far more than any amount of laudatory rhetoric from 
a Christian orator at home seeking funds for the sup- 
port of “mission work in heathen lands.” 


Japanese Christians may be numerically weak and 
maybe it will take ten thousand years before Japan is 
listed as a Christian country; but, provided Chris- 
tian teachings continue to exercise such beneficial in- 
fluence in the future as they have done in the past, 
it is surely better that this should be so than that 
Japan should be turned Christian by edict, as advo- 
cated by Fukuzawa, and remain un-Christian at heart. 


—The Japan Advertiser. 


and Mission Work 


By MRS. S. P. FULTON 


OR years past the street chapel has been, and 

still is, considered a necessity wherever mission 

work is to be carried on; but street chapels, alone, 
are often a slow way of reaching the people in towns 
and villages of Japan. Wherever an evangelist is to 
reside, a small house is usually rented for the double 
purpose of affording a home in which the evangelist 
and his family may live, also a workshop where he 
may to the best of his ability make Christ known 
to the people. He visits in the homes, holds Bible 
classes, opens a Sunday school, or perhaps is free to 
preach the gospel without open opposition. 

However, if in the section of country wherein his 
lot has been cast there should be strong prejudice 
against Christian teaching, so that even those who 
might wish to know the truth would be ostracized if 
they should come to the chapel, it may take years of 
steady work and earnest prayer before there are any 
visible results. 

For the following reasons most Mission Boards work- 
ing in Japan are finding that the Christian kinder- 
garten is a real help in this work of evangelization. 

First: Homes are opened to the missionary 
and her kindergarten teachers. 

Wherever a kindergarten is successfully established 
with well trained native Christian workers, just so 
many homes as there are children in the kindergarten 
are thus opened to these workers. If a mother is 
willing to leave the training of her precious little 
ones to these teachers, she will usually welcome these 
same teachers into her home, talk freely with them on 
all subjects relating to the welfare of her children, 
and will receive gladly any helpful advice or leaflet 
of literature which has been prepared for this very 


purpose by the Japan National Christian Mothers’ As- 
sociation. 

Second: The kindergarten introduces Christ 
to the mothers. 

Not only are the missionary and the kindergarten 
teacher welcomed in the homes of the children, but 
at stated times, usually once a month, a special meet- 
ing is held at the kindergarten for the mothers of the 
children. These meetings are really evangelistic and 
are opened with a Bible lesson, hymns and prayer, fol- 
lowed by discussions on subjects relating to children’s 
health and training. Such subject as, “How I Can 
Teach My Children to be Truthful,” “How I Can 
Promote Purity in the Home,” “Some Wise Ways 
of Punishing My Child,’ “When I Should Praise 
Him,” “How I Can Teach My Child Obedience,” 
etc. One such subject is chosen for a special meet- 
ing. A cordial invitation is sent to each mother, and 
if possible a visit is made before hand to these homes 
telling them about the plan for holding the meeting; 
and after the subject has been presented and discussed 
at the meeting, these mothers will often exchange their 
own ideas and talk freely over a cup of tea. Bible 
study classes are also open on other days for those 
whe desire to attend. 

Third: Kindergartens usually form the 
nucleus of a Sunday school, and later, some- 
times, grow into a band of Christians. 

You may readily see how children who have had two 
or three years of training in our kindergartens, already 
have a child’s knowledge of the Bible which they do 
not soon forget; and with a little encouragement they 
are easily kept in touch with Sunday-school life even 
though they attend the government schools where they 
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Morning Circle in a Japanese Kindergarten 


get almost no help in this way. In my own kinder- 
garten, special meetings are held during the year for 
our graduates, and we do not fail to speak about the 
importance of attending the Sunday school. We ask 
for a showing of hands as to those who do attend some 
Sunday school. Many of these graduates have moved 
too far away to attend our Sunday school, but are in 
reach of other Sunday schools near them. 

Fourth: In the kindergarten the child learns 
the power of prayer. 

Two little girls who attended a Christian kinder- 
garten were from a Buddhist home. In the family 
was the old grandmother, who was a devout Buddhist, 
father and mother, who were not so devout but were 
willing to partonize the Christian kindergarten, and) 
their two little girls—five in all. One Saturday morn- 
ing when the children were at home a terrific storm 
was raging. The father was out in the storm and the 
grandmother was calling upon her idols in prayer for 
the safety of her son. One of the little girls said, 
“Let’s pray to the kindergarten God.” ‘Yes, let’s 
pray to the kindergarten God,” said the other little 
girl, “Well, but I don’t know the kindergarten God,” 
said the old grandmother, “you must pray to Him.” 
The children knelt down very quietly and said, “Please, 
dear Heavenly Father, watch over our father and bring 
him home safely, for Jesus’ sake. Amen.” By noon 
the storm had abated, and soon they heard the father’s 
voice at the door saying, “I’ve gotten back. Are you 


all here?” We often see the Scripture fulfilled, “A 
little child shall lead them.” 


Fifth: The faith of the child in the kinder- 
garten stays with him as he grows older. 

We are often gratified to find that these children 
who have grown to manhood and womanhood, and 
have entered some life work, are still influenced by 
their early faith to live lives of usefulness. 

One evening, early in May of this year, a young 
man called to see me, and handing me an envelope 
containing five yen said, “When a little boy, I at- 
tended your kindergarten and you taught me the first 
principles of righteousness. Today I received my 
first month’s wages for working in Osaka for the 
Sumitomo Company. This is not much, but please use 
it for the kindergarten.” This young man’s little 
sister has now entered the kindergarten. 


Another of our kindergarten graduates has been for 
three years taking his training for the ministry in the 
Central Theological Sominary of Kobe. While in 
the Seminary he also works in connection with the 
Nada Church in East Kobe. 

Kindergartens frequently become strong community 
centers, fruitful in many kinds of work; and these 
kindergarten teachers are helpful in the church activi- 
ties, teaching the primary grades in Sunday school, 
serving as good organists and assisting in the women’s 
work for the church. 
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The Koreans in Japan 


By REV. P. W. BUCHANAN 
Evangelistic and Educational Work, Nagoya, Japan 
HE Koreans in Japan present a _ tremendous 
problem to our work. First, there is a question 


as to in what way they are to be reached. It 
seems almost impossible to get them to come to the 


Japanese churches. And then there is the problem of 
who is to reach them. They are still coming to Japan 
by the thousands. They come from poor farm coun- 
tries to busy manufactories, and they are lost. Their 
labor may be bought much more cheaply than the 
labor of the Japanese; they are in a position in Japan 
in many ways parallel to the position of the negro 
in our Southern states; though there isn’t the Amer- 
ican caste system in street cars and trains. But they 
are interesting people. Still unassimilated, they re- 
mind one of the Jews in Babylon and of the 137th 
Psalm. Their facial characteristics show them to be 
Koreans as definitely as the sons of Abraham are 
recognized in the States, and the women in almost 
every case retain their national dress. As I write, a 
crowd of Korean coolies is passing the house: an 
unknown tongue, wrap leggings, rubber tabi (a kind 
of shoe), tight trousers, dirty coolie coats, and a towel 
tied around the head. In spite of the snow they are 
working on the new road. So much for their general 
condition. Now just a word about the work. 

As I said at first it is very difficult to get them to 
come to the Japanese churches. Well, this is very 
natural, for the vast majority of them do not under- 
stand Japanese, and most of those who do understand 
Japanese speak it very poorly. So it has seemed neces- 
sary to establish Korean churches. Now, in and around 
Nagoya we have more than ten thousand Koreans. For 
some time we tried to get them to come to our churches. 
Some came, but they were so few; and even they 
did not understand the sermons, so that we felt that 
they should have a service of their own. So last year 
we started them off, and now they are going along at 
a great rate. We established one church, and that 
church has become the parent church to another, and 
there are plans for two more preaching points. 

It certainly is an interesting service. I attend the 
church twice a month, on Tuesday nights. Let me 
tell you about the meeting. I leave home at six in 
the evenings, or I go directly from our station prayer- 
meetings. I ride for just an hour on our street car 
lines, finally coming to Chikko or harbor. The whole 
car empties there for it is the transfer point to a new 
licensed quarter. The crowd goes down one way, I 
go down the lighted street a little distance, then turn 
off up a dark, slushy, narrow street. Thus for three 
blocks. It is winter, so that all the amado (rain-doors) 


are closed and there is almost no light at all on the 
muddy street. It wouldn’t make any difference if 
there was light, it would be impossible to avoid the 
mud. And when I say mud, I mean real honest mud, 
not the two or three inch American brand, but the 
inimitable, sticky, unavoidable Oriental mud. 


Finally I locate the house. I scrape off as much 
of my adhesive accretion as is possible in the darkness 
before fumbling for the latch of the amado. Frequent- 
ly the door is opened from the inside and a Korean 
youth mumbles some words to me that I interpret as 
words of welcome, though they might easily be anything 
else for all I know. I step in and take off my shoes be- 
fore stepping up on the mats. There are about fifteen 
men and four women. The room is heated by two large 
chinaware bowls filled with fine ash, on top of which 
is some charcoal. All are seated on the floor. We 
greet one another. Then a hymn is announced. 


When I referred to the 137th Psalm a while ago, 
my parallelism would not include verse three, “Sing 
unto us one of the songs of Zion.” My dying request 
decidedly would not be that a Korean come to my bed- 
side and sing to me. The Japanese sing our hymns 
terribly, but the Koreans are worse. Unable to un- 
derstand the words, I frequently recognize the hymn 
as an old favorite somewhere about the middle of the 
second verse. But this cannon shoots two ways; our 
singing is evidently awful to them. Not long ago I 
had some Koreans at the house and played for them 
“Rock of Ages” on the phonograph. They listened 
politely. At the end they asked me what it was. I 
told them; they were surprised and got out a Korean 
hymnal and asked me to play it again. I played it 
and they sang along with the record. I should not 
say sang with the record, it would be more correct to 
say they sang at the same time as the record. 


After the hymn in which the women usually wind 
up half a tone higher than the men, a Psalm was 
recited. Then another hymn, a prayer, and the Scrip- 
ture. I speak in Japanese and my talk is translated 
into Korean. We close with a song and the bene- 
diction. You cannot escape, however, the feeling of 
fervor and earnestness in the interested faces of the 
coolies around you; the white heat of their prayers, the 
sincere, cacophonous hymns, and their thoughtful 
questions. It’s an interesting work, a tremendous 
work, and a needy work. As you remember the 
Japanese in Japan and the Koreans in Korea, please 
do not fail, too, to pray for the Koreans in Japan, 
and I may add, the Japanese in Korea. 





In adition to a gift of $400,000 from the Rockefeller Foundation 
for endowment of the nurses’ home at St. Luke’s Hospital (Episcopal), 
Tokyo, the Hospital is to receive a personal gift of $350,000 from John 


D. Rockefeller, Jr. 
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The Figure 
on the Dock 


By REV. A. P. HASSELL 
Evangelistic Work, Tokushima, Japan 


her Thursday afternoon “Sunday school” with 

a score of waifs near the wharf, and was re- 
turning home tired from her day’s work. Her road 
skirted the harbor of that city, into which the steamers 
from a dozen or more of Japan’s ports daily enter and 
weigh anchor. 

It was just as the last rays of the sun were fading 
out behind historic Mount Yashima where, seven cen- 
turies ago, legend declares, the blood of the Heike 
Clan washed from the swords of the avenging Genji, 
turned into man-faced crabs! The water of the har- 
bor was still, save for the gentle ripples made by the 
passing of a number of fishing junks with their catch. 
The deck hands had finished their day’s labor and had 
departed. 

On the extreme end of the floating dock, which ex- 
tended a hundred yards or more out into the harbor, 
stood the figure of a lone female. She was in deep 
meditation and there was no human being near who 
knew or cared what the subject of her meditation 
might be. Before her eyes was a landscape the beauty 
of which has stirred the souls of countless artists, and 
it might have stirred the artist soul of this young girl 
had there not been other and more disturbing thoughts , 
within. She gazed out upon the world-famed Inland 
Sea of Japan and saw 


A MISSIONARY in western Japan had finished 
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only space. 

There was nothing 
strange or particularly un- 
usual about this set of 
circumstances except that 
she looked but did not 
see. Men and women of 
Japan spend hours stand- 
ing or sitting, entranced 
at the beauty of their fair 
country and never tire. 
They may be seen almost 
anywhere on a calm sum- 
mer or autumn evening 
feasting their souls upon 
mountains or sea or far 
off island or blossoming 
flowers. An artist with 
his easel or a man or 
woman sitting or stand- 
ing in quiet meditation is 
too commonplace a sight 
to elicit the slightest com- 
ment. 

Each of us often do things for which no satis- 
factory reason can be given. We do them without 
knowing just why. This missionary was too tired: to 











waste any strength on roads that did not lead towards 
home, unless it was to help some one in need. And 
perhaps to this day she could not explain just why she 
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decided upon the detour that took place on that oc- 
casion. But somehow she felt irresistibly drawn to 
walk out upon that floating dock and stand beside 
that unknown girl. It will be left to the reader to 
decide what motive prompted this move. 


In the early forenoon of that same day a boat en- 
tering the harbor had discharged among its passengers 
the girl now being described. She was sixteen years 
of age, robust of figure and fair of face. Her eyes 
were sad, and there were evidences of strong emotion 
within her breast. At the age of five she had lost her 
mother, whom she had loved very dearly. The father 
had remarried, and her life since that event had been 
little better than a miserable existence. In her early 
childhood she had known what love was. She had 
had it lavished upon her by a fond mother, and this 
relation was mutual. But for eleven years life had 
been a dreary waste. She could have vied eloquently 
in the sentiment expressed by the poet when he said, 
“But the light of a whole life dies when love is done.” 
The only love she had ever known was that which 
had existed between herself and her mother, and now 
the yearning for someone to take that place in life 
had become unbearable. 

In her desperation she had determined to start in 
search of relatives of whom she had long since heard 
her mother speak. She had never met any of them 
but she felt that she might somehow find someone 
among them who, just for the sake of her dead mother, 
would give her a little of the love for which her heart 
was aching. ‘The journey was a long one, from far 
out upon the Japan Sea in the north down to the 
Island of Shikoku to the southwest. She had never 
been so far from home before, and it was a daring 
venture for a girl of her age and experience. 


Without previously communicating with any of these 
relatives or even knowing their local address, she 
launched forth. The day had been spent in a vain 
search. 

It would be difficult to find, the world over, a peo- 
ple more universally courteous to strangers than the 
Japanese. It is nothing unusual for a busy person 
to walk squares out of his way to assist one in finding 
the place he wishes to go or the one he wishes to see. 
But this girl’s knowledge regarding those whom she 
wished to find was so meagre that, however kindly and 
painstakingly those of whom she inquired endeavored 
to assist her, dusk overtook her without a single friend 
or acquaintance in the large city to which she had come. 

Where was she to spend the night? What was she 
to do? Never before in her life had she felt so keenly 
the need of a friend, or someone to advise her what to 
do. Should she give up the search and start back to 
her far-away home? ‘The thought which troubled her 
when she considered this possibility was that she had 
run away from her father and her step-mother, neither 
of whom was at all sympathetic with her even before 
she had left home without consulting them. And now, 
if she should return, it was certain that the already 
unbearable life would be made still more miserable. 
But there was another and still better reason why she 
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should not return. Her purse was practically empty. 

Weary in body and mind and sick at heart she had 
dragged herself back to the wharf where she had 
landed that morning. The boat by which she had 
come had long since departed on its rounds in the 
Inland Sea. Aimlessly and undecided as to what 
course to pursue she walked out on the floating dock. 

In such a crisis as that with which this girl was 
now face to face, many a Japanese woman thinks, 
almost instinctively, of the possibility of ending her 
perplexity by a tragedy. In many an instance the 
bag-like sleeve of her kimono has been brought into 
use. This ornament serves for a number of different 
purposes. It is a convenient receptacle for parcels. 
It is the commonest resort of a blushing face. It 
wipes away the tears of sorrow. And most tragic of 
all, it is sometimes the repository of a heavy stone! 
Here was the convenient sleeve. Near at hand were 
convenient stones of suitable sizes, and just one more 
step forward and the end of the dock, and below it 
fifty feet of water. 

All of us have been lonely, we have been perplexed 
as to what course to pursue. But it is difficult for 
a Christian to imagine him or herself in the place of 
this girl. In one respect few, perhaps, of those who 
read this story have ever been in her position, namely, 
“without God and without hope in the world,” with 
no prospect of happiness in this life and no knowledge 
or hope of a better after this is done! 

This was the plight of Mitsuko San as she stood 
facing the greatest crisis of her life. Should she sum- 
mon all her will power, grasp the large stone that lay 
waiting near her, thrust it into the ta-moto, and then 
take the tragic plunge into the brine below and end it 
all? No one will ever know the fierceness of the battle 
that was waged within her breast as she struggled alone 
over the momentous question as to whether she should 
live or die. ; 

With face flushed and heart bounding with emotion, 
she fought with the arch-enemy of her soul. It was for 
her to decide whether or not she would take the step. 
There she stood and thus the battle raged as the foot- 
steps of a foreign lady approached from behind. In 
a moment the eyes that had been staring vacantly out 
across the harbor were fixed for the first time, perhaps, 
upon the face of a sister from across the seas. 

“Good evening; what are you doing out here?” 
queried the queer looking, though kindly intruder. 


“Oh, I’m just thinking,” replied the one with the 
troubled face, half frightened at the sound of her own 
voice. 


“And what are you ‘just thinking’ about, may I 
ask?” There was something unmistakably sympa- 
thetic in both the face and the tone of voice of this 
woman who was manifesting such unusual interest in 
the girl. Was she intruding merely out of curiosity, 
or was she genuinely desirous of being friendly to one 
so desperately in need of a mother’s love and a sis- 
ter’s strong, guiding hand? 

“Why I was just thinking of the fact that I have 
no friends in this city, and no place to spend the 
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night. And and whether I should . . .” 

This Jast sentence was never finished, or at least 
not until time had elapsed and circumstances had com- 
pletely changed. Then and there Mitsuko San about- 
faced. With a strong and determined hand clutching 
the ta-moto which had threatened to be the hiding place 
of a stone, the foreign lady led the way to her own 
bright!* lighted house. 

Never before had this girl entered a real “home.” 
Years before she had heard her mother speak of one, 
“Jesus,” a kindly Individual, a Friend of the lonely, 
but to her regret she had allowed that mother to slip 
away and leave her friendless without ever inquiring 
where he lived or how to find him. And oh, how 
dreadfully she had needed him that day, and many 
another day, since she last saw that mother who knew 
about him! 

That evening she sat down with her hitherto un- 
known sister from far off America, to a warm, appe- 
tizing supper, and afterwards lay down by her side 
to the most comfortable night’s rest and the sweetest 
dreams that she could recall in all the sixteen years 
of her checkered life. 

Never before in her experience had her day begun 
so gloriously in the Land of the Rising Sun as it did 
following that momentous day and night. The rea- 
son was that before she closed her eyes to rest the 
Son of Righteousness had arisen in her hitherto light- 
less life. All the horizon of her existence had changed 
in those few short hours. To her every thing now 


looked new and cheery. The voices of the birds 
were never so sweet, nor the surrounding hills so sub- 
lime. She had often, from her childhood, gazed upon 
the scenery of her beloved native land, but somehow 
it had suddenly taken on a glory that had never be- 
fore dawned upon her. 

The next day found the two women in an interview 
with the superintendent oof the Red Cross Hospital of 
that city. He gladly consented to enroll the girl as 
a student nurse. 

The following months were happy ones. She kept 
constantly in touch with the one who had befriended. 
her in her time of need, and was taught the Bible by 
her. It was the joy of her life to comfort those in 
perplexity and to soothe those in pain. Her Bible 
and hymn-book were her constant companions and 
many a time as I have seen her draw them out of 
those long ta-moto of hers I have felt a new reason for 
thankfulness that that stone never found a place there. 

On the night of her baptism, December 16, 1914, 
she had beside her one of those relatives of her mother 
for whom she had been seeking, and to whom she 
afterwards bore witness of her faith. Yes, she finally 
found those relatives for whose sake she had made 
the long journey, and led one of them to Jesus. But 
even though she had never found them she would 
never have ceased to be thankful for the venture, for 
it resulted in her finding that best, hitherto unknown 
Friend, “One Jesus.” 

Tokushima, Japan. 














Members of the Y. M. C. A. in the higher commercial school at Takamatsu, Japan 
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of one of these Jizo idols. 
(Right)—Binzuru, “the god of healing.” 








(Left)—Image of the god named Jizo. Patron of children. Holds in his hand a jewel. 
Some mother, in memory of a lost child, has placed a little bib around the idol’s 
neck. A dozen or more of these red calico bibs may often be seen around the neck 


Legend says he was banished from the com- 
pany of the gods for remarking upon the beauties of a female. People with all 
manner of diseases rub the portion of the idol corresponding to their own diseased 
part. Hence portions of this bronze image are often worn entirely away and have 
to be replaced. Contemplate for a moment what a clearing house this individual 
doubtless is for germs of all descriptions. 





The Saving of the Captain 


By REV. A. P. HASSELL 


Evangelistic Work, 


UCKED away in a little pocket in the island of 
T Shikoku, Japan, with the Pacific on the east and 
high mountains on the other three sides, is the 
village of Aboo. Except for the sandaled postman 
who carries his little pouch daily across the moun- 
tains, and the steamer which calls every morning to 
load the fish and lobsters of the previous night’s 
catch, and in the evening on its return trip to unload 
empty crates, there is practically no communication 
with the outside world. There is not even a narrow 
road over which a bicycle could be ridden, no tele- 
graph, telephone, nor radio, in this quiet little nook, 
upon which the southern sun shines down brightly 
throughout the winter days, bringing warmth and 
health to the populace. 
There are just one hundred and fifty houses in 


Tokushima, Japan 


the town. Counting as the Japanese do, five persons 
to a house, there are seven hundred and fifty souls 
in the community, almost all of whom are either fisher- 
men or are in some way connected with the fishing 
industry. There are idols many, gods many, and 
superstitions in abundance, but no such thing as a 
church has ever adorned this particular spot on the 
earth’s surface. However, God sometimes has His 
witnesses in most unsuspected places, and Aboo is one 
of them. 

In the center of a group of houses sits an old 
Buddhist temple. Strangely enough the adjoining 
rooms, which were built for the priest’s residence, have 
been rented to the Tomas, a Christian family, the 
head of which is a sea captain. 

Because of their occupancy of the premises, the 
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family are privileged to do pretty much as they please 
with the temple. 

Two of the daughters have been educated at a 
mission school at Osaka, and have returned to their 
temple-residence with their musical and other accom- 
plishments, which they are putting to good use. 


The main body of the temple has been fitted up 
with comfortable benches, the idol rostrum enclosed 
in boards, and the room is used regularly by the 
girls and their mother for a sewing school on week 
days and for a Sunday school for the children of 
the village on Sunday. 


The organ sits right in front of the imprisoned 
idols. The sound of a Christian organ and the joyous 
singing of hymns would present a marked contrast 
to the meaningless mumblings that have for decades 
fallen upon the wooden ears of those objects that sit 
upon the rostrum if only those ears could hear. And 
many are the children and grandchildren of those 
who have bowed to worship those lifeless figures, 
who have on the same spot learned to sing gospel 
songs. 


The story of how Captain Toma came to find the 
Saviour is an unusual one, and one which Mrs. Toma 
delights to relate to every new visitor to her house. 
When the oldest girl graduate who plays that organ 
was a baby, the father was on a run between two 
Chinese ports, Chefoo and Eiko. On one occasion 
he was about to make his final trip before going into 
winter quarters. The season was already far ad- 
vanced, and it was expected that within two or three 
weeks the sea would be impossible in those regions. 
There was no time to lose. In preparation for spend- 
ing the winter in the port of Eiko the wife and 
little daughter, with all their belongings, were taken 
on board. 


The wife had for years been an earnest Christian 
and had made untiring though unavailing efforts for 
the salvation of her husband. Captain Toma was a 
considerate husband but had never manifested the 
least interest in the question of becoming a Christian. 
He was a quiet, rather stern man. Long years on 
the sea, amid severe climates and unfavorable condi- 
tions, had accustomed him to facing life’s problems 
with stoicism, or in the spirit of bushido, the philosophy 
under which he had been brought up. He was well 
acquainted with the various religions and philosophies 
of his country, such as Buddhism, Shintoism, Confu- 
cianism, and superstitions too, without number, but 
none of them had ever appealed strongly to him. — 

When the ship reached a point about midway be- 
tween Chefoo and Eiko a northwest blizzard set in, 
blowing down upon it from frozen Siberia. Not only 
was the craft in danger of being locked tight in the 
ice of that cold sea, but still another possibility equally 
appalling had just arisen. The ship was being blown 
farther and farther out of its course. The waters had 
already begun to freeze. The velocity of the wind 


increased to such an extent that control of the ship 
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was practically lost, and even though the peril of 
a freeze-up should be escaped, the still more threaten- 


ing prospect of being dashed to pieces on some rocky 
island seemed impossible to avert. 


A passing ship was dimly visible on the distant 
horizon for a little time during the evening, but at 
that time wireless telegraphy was as yet unheard of 
and all attempts to attract the attention of the un- 
known vessel ended in failure. 


Among the circumstances which gave alarm to offi- 
cers and crew, not the least serious was the fact that 
they had left port with just enough coal in the ship’s 
bunkers to make the trip under normal conditions. 
Captain Toma stood bravely at his wheel night and 
day without rest. Far out of sight of land and drift- 
ing into unknown waters, the situation grew hourly 
more hopeless. 


Besides the rugged man at the wheel, there was an- 
other individual on that ship whose eyes saw no sleep 
during those trying hours. This was Mrs. Toma, 
the only individual aboard who believed in the God 
Who “maketh the storm a calm so that the waves 
thereof are still,” and Who bringeth men “to their 
desired haven.” Sending word to her husband on 
the bridge that she was “backing him up,” she spent 
the most trying night of her life, nursing the little 
daughter, and wrestling with God in prayer not only 
for the safety of the vessel but also for the salvation 
of her husband, for which she had been longing and 
praying for years. 

The last of the good coal had been shoveled into 
the fireboxes. All that remained was the trash and 
dust that had for a long time been accumulating in 
the bottom of the bunkers. With this it was impossi- 
ble to carry a full head of steam. Consequently the 
ship was increasingly difficult to steer in the face of 
the storm and there was absolutely nothing that human 
skill could devise to save her from drifting at the 
mercy of the wind and waves. The depth of the:sea 
was far too great for any anchor chain to reach bot- 
tom. The only hope was that through some good for- 
tune disaster might be averted until weather condi- 
tions changed for the better and that another vessel 
might be sighted from which sufficient fuel might be 
obtained to finish the trip. 


But no such good luck seemed at all likely at such 
a time. The thermometer was falling steadily, and 
they were momentarily drifting farther and farther 
from the usual route of steamers. It was indeed a 
case of “man’s extremity.” 


As the lone figure of the woman knelt in the cabin 
below, suddenly an idea seized her. It seemed that 
a higher power had revealed to her, as she prayed, 
a way of escape. How strange it seemed that the 
thought had not already occurred to her. Weeks be- 
fore her husband’s ship was due to leave port on this 
last voyage before winter, knowing from past experi- 
ence the severity of the winters in the cold north 
where they were to make their home until the ices 
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melted and it again became possible to navigate, this 
woman of forethought had had stored away in the 
hold of the ship, and without her husband’s knowl- 
edge, many cords of firewood that she had secured 
from a lumber yard in Chefoo. As this joyous fact 
suddenly burst upon her memory, she lifted her hands 
and her face upwards with one outburst of thanks- 
giving to God for answering her prayers and saving 
them from what had for many hours seemed to be 
certain death, unless God in some miraculous way 
should intervene. “Surely,” thought she, “God must 
have foreseen this distress into which we were to come 
and provided a way to save us.” 

And then springing up from her knees, she rushed 
out onto the wind-and-wave-swept deck and made her 
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way through the stormy darkness up to the reeling 
bridge and to her husband’s side, where, grasping his 
tired arm and looking up into his care-worn face, 
amidst the roaring storm, she broke to him the news 
that put new heart into him. The almost desperate 
man was suddenly filled with hope. 

When morning dawned the skies were clear. The 
wind had lulled, and the temperature had fallen sey- 
eral degrees. The propellers were churning the brine 
at “full speed ahead,” and Captain Toma, together 
with his sterling wife, was praising God and trusting 
Him as his Saviour and Deliverer. From that day to 
this his has been a Christian home, every member of 
which witnesses to the power of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ. 





The House of Prayer 


By REV. V. A. CRAWFORD 
Tokyo Language School 


ONCE read of a convert to Christianity in India 

who built for himself a little house five feet square 

in order that he might have a special place for 
prayer. Since coming to Japan I have seen just such 
a house of Prayer, built and used by a Japanese Chris- 
tian of Tokushima. Dr. Logan, our senior missionary 
in Tokushima, took Mrs. Crawford and me to see it 
when we visited him soon after our arrival on the 
field. 

Going to the outskirts of the city, after passing 
through the grounds of one of the many Buddhist tem- 
ples, we climbed the little mountain that overlooks 
the city. On our way we walked for a little while 
along a mountain path on which there are eighty-eight 
small shrines, more or less accurate reproductions of 
eighty-eight large shrines which are scattered over the 
island of Shikoku, on which Tokushima is situated. 
As we passed, we saw numbers of women who, as they 
came to each shrine, would stop, throw before it a 
few grains of rice, bow, mutter a prayer and pass 
on to the next shrine where the performance would be 
repeated. Following the trail yet higher we came at 
last within sight of, and then up to, the House of 
Prayer. 

It was a very simply constructed, unpainted, one- 
room building about twelve feet in length and ten 


feet in width. It was unfurnished save for a wicker 
chair, and, as I remember, a Bible. Dr. Logan told 
us its history. One of our Christian workers was a 
man much devoted to prayer. He wanted some soli- 
tary place where he could go apart for seasons of 
prayer. So he secured permission to use the land and 
built the little structure I have described. Moreover, 
he used it. Every morning, rain or shine, he walked 
from his home in the city up the mountain to his 
Prayer Retreat, and there spent, usually an hour, often 
several hours, in prayer. Later, chiefly through his 
influence, another Christian church was erected in the 
city and he became its pastor. Upon his death several 
years ago, his young son became the pastor in his 
father’s stead. But his health failed and he had to 
give up the full-time work. However, he is an active 
Christian, and at present is associated with Dr. Logan 
in his varied missionary work. 


The House of Prayer still stands, often used by 
individuals and groups of Christians who withdraw 
to it for special seasons of intercession. Its builder 
has gone to be with the Saviour with whom it was 
his delight to commune, but the little house on the 
mountain side remains, a constant inspiration to those 
of us who have seen it and know its story. 





COMPARATIVE RECEIPTS FOR BUDGET ITEMS FOREIGN MISSIONS 
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Increase for 4 months as compared with 1928.......... $ 2,512.31 
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Rev. 8. P. Futton, D. D. 


Mrs. Fulton’s work is with the kindergarten. 








Mrs. 8. P. Fulton 


Dr. and Mrs. 8. P. Fulton, of Kobe, Japan, last fall rounded out forty years of 
service in that Mission. These friends came home in June for a short stay and 
will return to Japan in September to resume their work. 

It is seldom that two servants of the Lord, after forty years’ service in his vine- 
yard, are so robust and can look foroward to continuing their work with such vigor. 
Dr. Fulton is President of the Chuo Shin Gakko (Kobe Theological Seminary), and 


We extend to these friends our sincere good wishes, and pray that the Lord will 
cantinue to give them His richest blessing throughout the years that lie before them. 




















A leper making the pilgrimage of the eighty-eight tem- 
ples of the Island of Shikoku, on which Tokushima 
ts located. He sleeps and eats in the house on wheels. 
It requires forty days for an able-bodied man to 
make this pilgrimage. Sometimes one sees lepers 
who cannot walk sitting in their little carts and 
pushing themselves along with a stick. 


Missionary Arrivals 
and Departures 


ARRIVALS 


China—Rev. and Mrs. L. I. Moffett. 
Miss Nettie J. McMullen. 
Rev. and Mrs. James E. Bear. 
Rev. and Mrs. R. P. Richardson. 
Miss Annie R. V. Wilson. 


Japan—Rev. and Mrs. S. P. Fulton. 
Rev. and Mrs. H. H. Munroe. 
Miss Sadie Buckland. 


Korea—Miss Elsie J. Shepping. 


DEPARTURES 
Africa—Rev. and Mrs. A. L. Edmiston. 
China—Dr. and Mrs. J. B. Woods. 
Japan—Miss Annie V. Patton. 
Korea—Mrs. M. L. Swinehart. 














Notes and Personals 


From Barretos, Brazil, Rev. R. D. Daffin gives this 
interesting item: 


“We have had a contest here between the Auxiliary 
and the men’s club to see how many visitors we could 
get to Sunday school for four consecutive Sundays. 
Last Sunday the attendance was 600, the Sunday before 
700, the Sunday before 250. So you see we can get 
them to come. I know of no place in Brazil where it 
is so easy to get people to come to church as here.” 


—Oo— 


With the airplane, the train and boat, travel in the 
Congo is not what it once was. Rev. Chas. L. Crane, 
of Mutoto, Africa, tell us: 


“Mutoto is beginning to get a great many visitors, 
many more than we formerly had. Our station is a 
bit off the regular highway, and not so many people 
come in here as at Bibanga, where the State highway 
runs right through the station, but recently we have 
had a number of friends from the Methodist Mission 
on their way to take the train at Luluabourg Station, 
about thirty-five miles away. A Methodist lady with 
her two children stopped here for a night and a day 
on her way to join her husband at Kinshasa. She was 
accompanied by one of the young men of the Mission, 
so on his return here we got a few details of their 
interesting trip over the railway, this being somewhat 
of a novel experience just at this stage. They left 
here at three o’clock in the afternoon, arrived at the 
station an hour or two before train time, left there at 
eight o’clock, arrived at the terminus of the railway, 
Ilebo, next day in time to get a steamer—last cabin 
available on the boat—and left next morning for Kin- 
shasa. Think of that now, when it formerly took as 
long as one month from Mutoto to Kinshasa, the first 
stage of the long journey homeward! No telling what 
else will happen in this changing country. We may 
each one be asking a contribution towards his individ- 
ual airplane. Don’t be afraid that I’ll do it, though; 
I am afraid ‘of that which is high.’ A fifteen foot 
fall taught me that my feet on terra firma are in much 
safer position.” 


—O—- 


Dr. R. M. Wilson, writing on board the Steamer 
D’Artagan, as he was leaving Korea for his furlough, 
tells of the work thus: 

“It made me happy to see the two hospitals being 
run almost entirely by the Koreans when I left last 
week. At the Alexander hospital, Drs. Chung and Ree, 
with the native staff of twenty-five nurses and helpers, 
are doing a splendid work, performing daily many dif- 
ficult surgical operations. The little head nurse and 
Dr. Chung are as fine Koreans as I have ever known 
and are steady, earnest, efficient and faithful. Miss 
Louise Miller took over the books and finances of the 
two plants and Mr. Coit the management at the colony. 
Dr. Rogers is expected back in July and Mr. Unger in 
September. At the Colony the building program was 
about over, but the care and management of 800 lepers 
is still no small matter. It is mostly upon the execu- 
tive committee of twenty-two lepers. Two are selected 
from each department of the work who compose the 
executive committee. There are twenty-nine on the 
hospital staff who do all dressings, operations and the 
general care of the sick, 750 subcutaneous oil injections 
weekly is no small job itself. The farm and gardens 
are divided into plots and sections, every room being a 
club which must grow its vegetables. The two head 
farmers supervise this. There are twenty-five who be- 
long to the fishing club and these cast the nets daily 
for fish for the entire colony. Eleven are busy in the 
rice mill, hulling rice, and with the six-horse-power 
engine, they can hull about 150 bushels of rice a day. 


Ninety-seven children occupy the ten rooms in the base- 
ment of the church and are taught by eight lepers. 
The boys study in A. M. and girls in P. M. The Bible 
is our chief textbook and the entire colony take part 
in the Bible courses, taught by sixty teachers who have 
been under training for many years.” 


—O0O-— 


Mrs. W. C McLaughlin gives the following story of 
Feng Yu-Hsiang in a recent letter: 


“An interesting story was told of Feng Yu-Hsiang 
being invited to a number of feasts when he first went 
to Nanking—and after one or two he became disgusted 
with the waste of money when the people were suf- 
fering so much, and just decided he wouldn’t go to 
another. This mayor invited him, and after the food 
was placed on the table Feng Yu-Hsiang said, ‘Where 
did the money come from for this feast? I know, it 
came from the people, not you. When I have seen my 
people in the North eating bark off the trees, how can 
I be so indulgent?’ Whereupon he threw his chop- 
sticks down on the table and walked out. He is the 
man the common people want, for he has more sympa- 
thy for them, and I can’t help but think that some 
day he will prove himself what we hoped he was in 
years past, a sincere believer.” 


—0O-— 


The following ‘‘snap shots” are taken from a recent 
letter from Rev. Frank W. Price, written from Shang- 
hai, China, just before leaving for his furlough: 


“The famous ‘Boston tea party’ tea was shipped from 
Amoy on the Fukien coast. Amoy is built on a small 
island, Kulangsu (said to be the wealthiest square mile 
in all China, because of the overseas Chinese mer- 
chants who have their families and retire here), and 
on the large island of Amoy, once a stronghold of 
pirates. Between these islands is a picturesque harbor. 
In Amoy we saw the oldest Protestant church in China, 
built in 1847. In Amoy is the first Chinese University 
built and endowed by an individual Chinese. This 
wealthy rubber merchant of Malaysia has already spent 
thirteen millions in grounds, buildings and endowment 
for what promises to be a magnificent educational plant. 
The president has had many contacts with Christianity 
and there are several Christian teachers on the staff. 

“New motor roads are opening up the hinterland 
everywhere in south China. It is a strange experience 
to ride in a Ford bus by rice fields, mulberry groves, 
temples and ancient hamlets; to see modern material 
civilization beginning to touch the countryside where 
‘farmers of forty centuries’ have toiled. We traveled 
from Amoy to Chuanchow by five changes of bus, two 
ferries, two rickshaw rides and a walk over an ancient 
stone bridge across a marsh two miles wide. 

“Canton has been modernized rap‘dly in the past 
three years. You have to turn off the wide streets 
that run in every direction to find those narrow street- 
alleys pictured in our geographies. Public museums 
and libraries are being built and parks are being laid 
out. Christian schools in this ‘cradle of the Chinese 
revolution’ are overflowing with students. We were 
especially impressed by the sp‘rit in one middle school 
of four hundred students, founded forty years ago by 
Christian Chinese and financed since then entirely by 
Chinese. 

“Union Normal School, Foochow, is a small ‘Berea-in- 
China.’ The principal is a Chinese student who studied 
at Berea College, Kentucky, and the school is planned 
especially for farmers’ sons. The students work in the 
fields, learn farm industries, study rural conditions 
and also get a general education fitting them for con- 
structive rural leadership. Would that there were more 
such Christian schools in China.” 
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ANSWERS TO ANSWER ME THIS IN JULY SURVEY. 


1. Nine times in the Revised Version and eleven 
times in the Authorized Version. 


s. Field of Blood. 

3. Queen of Ethiopia. 

4. 

5. “Lord, lay not this sin to 

6. Paul’s imprisonment. 

7. There would be a dearth 
throughout the world. 

8. No advice given about 


Paul, but with regard to 
Peter and the apostles 
he said, “Refrain from 
these men, and let them 
alone: for if this coun- 
sel or this work be of 
men, it will be _ over- 
thrown: but if it is of 
God, ye will not be able 
to overthrow them; lest 
haply ye be found even 
to be fighting against 
God.” 

9. “Ye shall be my witnesses 
both in Jerusalem, and 
in all Judaea, and Sama- 
ria, and unto the utter- 
most part of the earth.” 

10. When he was bitten by a 
viper, but was unhurt. 


ANSWER ME THIS. 


Without referring to anything, 
answer the following questions. 


1. In which station is Rev. 
C. Rees Jenkins? 


2. Which hospital is Dr. 
Louis Brand in charge 
of? 


3. How many foreign doc- 
tors has our Southern 
Presbyterian Church in 
Japan? 

4. What is the name of the 
newest hospital in Afri- 
ca? 

5. Who is Yoichi Ichimura? 

6. To which mission field 
will Rev. Jas. L. Jack- 
son go? 


He went to sleep and fell out of the third loft. 
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First Minister 


their charge.” 


First Seminary Student 

























Foreign Mission Committee, Box 330, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, an absolutely correct answer to all the above 
questions will receive free one copy of the 1930 book 
for the Church School of Missions. 
wards are as follows: 


The groups and re- 


Sere eee ae The Church in China 
Radka een The Church in China 
First Layman or woman (over 24)_The Church in China 


First young man or woman (16-24), 








A MEN’S CLASS THAT DOES THINGS. 


“Get a missionary,” writes the Business 
Men’s Bible Class of the Second Church, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. “We get a great kick out of it.” 

In 1906, three years after its organization, 
the class assumed its first personal interest— 
$300 on the support of Dr. J. B. Woods. “At 
that time it amounted to little more than a 
mutual admiration society and it owes its pres- 
ent success to the fact that it has had a per- 
sonal interest in Tsing-Kiang-Pu, China, and a 
personal representative on the foreign field for 
the past twenty-five years. 

“The class has grown in attendance from 
twenty registered members to 100 live mem- 
bers, an increase of over 400%, and in cash 
gifts from an average of eighty cents to $40.00 
per Sunday, an increase of 5,000%.” 

It now pays $1,350 per year to support Dr. 
Woods, and in addition has given, through the 
years, $600 to purchase property, $5,000 for 
X-ray machine and gas engine for water Ssys- 
tem, $2,000 for women’s annex, $1,000 for 
special equipment, travelling expenses of a 
missionary nurse, a motor boat to use on the 
Grand Canal, $500 for water and light plant 
repairs after the destruction in 1927, a new 
X-ray for Dr. Woods as he returns to China. 

“The work and needs of T. K. P. Hospital 
are as real to them as are the work and needs 
of their own church. Dr. Woods, Dr. Bell, 
Miss Oliver—these names are more to us and 
attract more attention than the names of any 
mortal that exists today. 

“This personal interest and direct touch with 
missionaries have developed our interest in all 
the work of the church.” 


(Full information regarding the assignment 
of definite missionaries can be obtained from 
Rev. Egbert W. Smith, Box 330, Nashville, 
Tenn.) 








7. Who took Dr. Gammon’s place in the Gammon In- 


stitute? 


8. Which is our oldest station in Japan? 
9. Who organized the Carrie McMillan Home and 


School? 


10. What medical work have we in North Brazil? 


Nore:—The first one in each group specified below to 
send in to Edward D. Grant, Educational Secretary 


The Church in China 

First boy or girl (12-16), 
Seven Thousand Emeralds 

First Junior boy or girl, 
(9-12)__-Going to Jerusalem 

First Primary boy or girl, 
i) re Filipino Playmates 
Every Southern Presbyterian 
may qualify. State in your 
answer under which classifica- 
tion you qualify. Remember, 
the first absolutely correct 
answer sent in by one person 
in-each group gets the reward 
for that group. If two in the 
same group reach this office at 
the same time, the postmark 
will be followed. If these are 
identical, two rewards will be 
issued for that group. Names 
of those getting rewards each 

month will be published. 


REGARDING THE READING 
COURSES. 


Franklin, Tenn., 
July 16, 1929. 
Mr. E. D. Grant, 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Dear Mr. Grant: 

In behalf of the Presbyterian 
Sunday School of Franklin, I 
want to thank you for the five 
books that members of our 
school have received as re- 
wards for reading missionary 
books during the past few 
months. We trust that these 
splendid books will increase 
their interest in Missions. 
Several of them have been 
placed in the Sunday-school 
library and thus their field of 
usefulness has been widened. 

Sincerely, 

ROSALIE CARTER, 
S. 8S. Librarian. 





BIRTHDAY CELEBRATION. 


The Woman’s Auxiliary of the Presbyterian Church 
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of Cape Gerardeau, Missouri, gave a Mexican party at 
the home of Mrs. E. E. Brown on May 2ist, in celebra- 
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tion of its sixteenth birthday anniversary. Mexican 
colors, red, white, and green, and Mexican flags were 
used profusely in the decorations. Mrs. Barrett Cotner, 
Foreign Mission Secretary, was in charge of the pro- 
gram. She gave an interesting talk on our Mission 
Work in Mexico, at the close of which two small chil- 
dren, Dan Cotner and Ruth Webb, dressed in Mexican 
costumes, brought in a huge birthday cake bearing eight 
red and eight green candles. These candles were lighted 
and burned during the service. 


Mrs. Brown gave an interesting history of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary during the sixteen years of its ex- 
istence, also a brief sketch of the woman’s work prior 
to the organization of the Auxiliary. 


Mrs. Nerken read a poem entitled “Go Ye.” A Mexi- 
can pageant, ‘“‘Hands Across the Rio Grande,” was pre- 
sented—taking place on improvised steps of white, 
artistically draped with Mexican colors Mrs. J. C. 
Logan, in native costume, represented Mexican woman- 
hood. Mrs. James Stout represented the statue of the 
V rgin and Mrs. Charles Boutin took the part of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary of the Presbyterian Church. Mrs. 
W. F. Bergman played incidental music for the pageant, 
and at the close Miss Erna Brinkopf sang two solos. 
The two little Mexican children took up the free-will 
offering, which amounted to $22.00, which will go to 
our Mexican mission school. The Mexican colors were 
carr‘ed out in the dainty refreshments which were 
served by the hostess, assisted by members of Circle 
No. 4. There were forty present. The meeting closed 
with prayer. 

Mrs. Mary BOucHER, 


Ausiliary Secretary. 





PRIZE WINNERS FOR JULY. 


Group No. 1—Rev. W. G. Wood, Greenville, W. Va. 

Group No. 2—Mrs. Gertrude Tamplett, Washington, 
Bp. ©. 

Group No. 4—Mary Beeson, Johnson City, Tenn. 

Group No. 5—Elizabeth Watson, McHenry, Ky. 





Hidden Treasure 


1. How many of the Imperial Universities in Japan 
have Christian Presidents? 


2. Why is the problem of feeding her people such 
a serious one in Japan? 


3. How many people are there estimated to the 
square mile in the U. S.? How many in Japan? 
4. Tell something of the work of Kagawa San. 


5. What are our Missionaries in Japan doing for the 
Koreans there? 


6. What incident converted the Sea Captain? 

7. Where is the “House of Prayer” and how did it 
happen? 

8. Did Masuru Kosumi have an easy time? 

9. How does the “cocking class” help in the work in 
Japan? 


10. Who is the gifted Principal of the Sutsien Boys 
School? 


11. In what way is Sato San wonderful? 


12. What two outstanding experiences with the mis- 
sionaries did Marshal Feng have? 

13. Where was the “Boston Tea Party” tea shipped 
from? 


14. What new hospital building is nearing completion 
in Taichow? 


SURVEY September, 1929 


NEW LEAFLETS. 


We Learn to Farm. Medora Askew Morrow (Mrs. R. CG.) 
Free. 


An attractive seven-page leaflet telling of the round 
of the day’s work at the Graybill Memorial School, 
Zitacuaro, Mexico. 


Samuel Rhea Gammon. Lucile DuBose. Free. 
A short biographical sketch of Dr. Gammon. 


Fear of Evil Spirits. Mary S. Bissett. Free. 
An interesting eight-page leaflet telling of some of 
the superstitions and medical treatments of the Chinese: 
also showing what medical missions have accomplished 
in Haichow, China. 


Hoodooed. Emma E. Larson. Free. 

As the name indicates, this eight-page leaflet tells 
of the native African medicine men and their practices. 
It also tells what the Christian doctors and nurses have 
been able to do. 


The Sound of Going in the Mulberry Trees. 
L. T. Newland. Free. 
An eleven-page leaflet telling of conditions in Korea 
today. 


The Mustard Seed 
Margaret E. Harrison (Mrs. W. B.) Free 
An interesting ten-page leaflet telling of the prepara- 
tion, sowing and reaping in the medical work in Korea. 


Where the Shepherd Has Gone 
Mrs. M. L. Swinehart. Free. 


The story of a fisherman’s conversion and what came 
of it. 





PIONEER DAYS IN HAWAII 
OLIVER P. EMERSON 
Doubleday Doran Co. $2.00 


Worthwhile biography makes an appeal, when history 
is also involved a deeper mipression is made. By fol- 
lowing the life of John S. Emerson, written by his son, 
we cover almost one hundred years of knowledge of the 
Hawaiian Islands. The Mission Boards of the United 
States in those days told a final “Goodbye” to their 
missionaries, for furloughs were not in vogue. Tedious 
and long were the days of travel, seven weeks from 
New England before touching at Brazil, traveling in a 
whaling vessel. Robinson Crusoe’s Island off Chile, 
was the only other stopping place, remarkable for its 
abundance of fruit and vegetables. Missionaries were 
ahead of the Emersons and the gospel story had found 
an entrance, so their first church in Hawaii had to be 
built to accommodate several thousand. Unusual oc- 
cupations create unusual men, a son of our hero relates 
how one of the natives estimated his father. “Your 
father combined in one person the various vocations 
which you five brothers have followed and all of you 
put together are not equal to the old man.” 


We see the force of the Christian home and the tell- 
ing power of Mrs. Emerson’s life. We see that Chris- 
tianity was bearing fruit, when one of their natives 
goes to a far off island to propagate the gospel. In 
his efforts to combat cannibalism, he finds some 
natives ready for a feast on U. S. seamen. He fails 
to prevent this until he bargains his canoe for their 
lives. President Lincoln hears of this and rewards this 
Hawaiian with $500.00 and a gold watch. This book, 
which portrays pioneer days in islands now the prop- 
erty of the United States, should be in all Sunday- 
school libraries.—Isabel Arnold, 
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Foreign Missionaries of the Presbyterian Church 


RICO-CONGO MISSION. 
i” Bibanga, 1917. 


ss, care A. P. C. Mission, 
—. Kabinda, Lomami Dis- 
trict, Congo Belge, Africa, 

Via Cape Town). 
Allen, Miss Virginia. 
*Anderson, Rev. V. A. 
Fontaine, Miss Janette (R. N.) 
*Kellersberger, Dr. E. R. 
McElroy, Rev. and Mrs. . KF. 
Rogers, Miss Ruby (R. mf 
McKee, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. T. 


Bulape, 1915. 
(Address, care A, P. C. Mission, 
Bulape, Congo Belge, Africa 
par Kinshasa). 
Allen, Rev. and Mrs. J. W. 
Deland, Mr. and Mrs. L. G. 
Reynolds, Miss Lena (R. 4 
Washburn, Rev. and Mrs. H. M. 
‘Wharton, Rev. and Mrs. ‘¢ “Tt. 


a 1924. 

(Address, care A. P. C. Mission, Lu- 
bondai, Luebo, District du Kasai, 
Congo Belge, Africa, via 
Antwerp, par Kinshasa). 
Anderson, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. J., 


Jr. 

Cleveland, Rev. and Mrs. R. F. 
Cousar, Dr. and Mrs. Geo. R. 
Holladay, Miss Virginia. 

Liston, Miss Margaret. 

McKinnon, Rev. and Mrs. A. C. 
‘McMurray, Miss Charlotte B. 


Luebo, 1891. 

(Address, care A. P. C. Mission, 

Luebo, Congo Belge, Africa, 

par Kinshasa). 

Black, Miss Ida M. 

Chapman, Dr. and Mrs. J. W. 
Craig, Mr. Allen M. 
*Headen, Miss Alma. 
‘Hobson, Rev. and Mrs. J. K. 
longenecker. Rev. and Mrs. J. H. 
McMurray, Rev. and Mrs. Louis A. 
Martin, Rev. and Mrs. Motte. 
Morrison, Rev. and Mrs. John. 
Robertson, Mr. and Mrs. John H. 
Savels, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph, 
‘Shive, Mr. and Mrs. A. M. 

Stegall, Rev. and Mrs. ¢ R. 
Sticrod, Dr. and Mrs. Th. 

att, Mr. and Mrs. John Fra 
Wilds, Rev. and Mrs. S. one 


Mutoto, 1912. 
(Address, care A. P, C, Mission 
Mutoto, Luebo, Conge Belge, : 
Africa, via Antwerp, par 
, Kinshasa). 
Bedinger, Rev. and Mrs. R. D. 
Crane, Rev. and Mrs. C. L. 
Fdmiston, Rey, and Mrs. A. L. (c) 
Edwards, Miss nag ag 
“farmer, Miss Nina L N.) 
vy . Rev, and Mis ‘ae 
az, Dr. and Mrs. ae R. 
Miller, Rev. and Mrs. Hoyt. 
Rochester, Rev. and By A. A. (c) 
Smith, Rev. and Mrs. Plumer. 
Worth. Mr. and Mrs. Wm. C. 
; In Language School. 
yy er. James L. 
Yr. Henri Anet, 34, Ru 
Stassart, Brussells, A alg 


—~ BRAZIT. MISSION. 
(Address Campo Bello, 1912. 
an aan E. de Minas, 
Gordon, Miss Eli. 
See, Miss Ruth B : 


Lavras, 1893. 


(Address, Lavras, . 
zil). 


de Minas, 
Calhoun, en d 
Ca and Mrs. L. G. 


rnahan, 
ammon, an - igo 


Hunnicute, Mr. 
“Raisht. Mr. aad BE ae @ in 
Wrnchill, Miss Hattie G. 


eelock, Mr. and Mrs. John H. 


Oliveira, 1923. 
(Address, Oliveira, E. de Minas, 


Braz 
Sydenstricker, — Mrs. J. M. 





Aguas Virtuosas, 1927. 
(Address, Aguas Virtuosas, E. de 
Minas, Brazil). 

Maxwell, Rev. and Mrs. A. S. 


Varginha, 1920. 
(Address, Varginha, E. de Minas. 
Brazil). 
Davis, Rev. and Mrs. A. L. 
Foster, Miss Edith. 
*Marchant, Miss Genevieve. 
Steele, Miss Lucy E. 


NORTH BRAZIL MISSION. 
Garanhuns, 1895. 
(Address, Garanhuns, E. de Pernam- 
buco, Brazil). 

Cockrell, Miss Susan. 

Neville, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. G. 
Taylor, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. W., Jr. 
Thompson, Rev. and Mrs. W. *"M. 


Parahyba, 1917. 
(Address, Parahyba E. de 

hyba, Brazil). 
Porter, Rev. and Mrs. W. C. 


Para- 


ife (Pernambuco), 1873. 
sadam Recife, E. de Pernam- 
buco, Brazil). 

Boyce, Miss Lina. 

Douglas, Miss Margaret. 
Kilgore, Miss R. Caroline. 
*Smith, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. B. 
Martin, Miss Edmonia R. 


WEST BRAZIL MISSION. 
E. de Minas, 


*Hurst, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. H. 
Woodson, Rev. and Mrs. J. R. 


Barretos, 1925. 
(Address, Barretos, Estado de Sao 
Paulo). 

Daffin, Rev. and Mrs. R. D. 
*Morton, Mrs. Lucy Hall. 
Williamson, Rev. and Mrs. D. Lee. 


Campinas, 1869. 

(Address, Campinas, E. de Sao 
Paulo, Brazil). 

Smith, Rev. and Mrs. Jas. P. 


Patrocinio, 1925. 
(Address, Patrocinio, E. de Minas, 
Brazil). 

Hardie, Rev. and Mrs. Alva. 


Sao Sebastiano do Paraiso, 1917. 
(Address, Sao Sebastiao do Paraiso, 
E. de Minas, Brazil). 

*Lane, Rev. and Mrs. E. E. 


MID CHINA ee. 
Hangchow, 1867 
(Address. Hangchow, Che.. China). 

Blain, Rev. and Mrs. J. M. 
tFvans, Mr. and Mrs. Edward. 
Graham, Miss Sovhie P. 
tMcTlwain, Miss Orene. 

Moffett, Miss Natalie C. 
McMullen, Rev. and Mrs. R. J. 
Stribling, Miss Frances. 
*Wilson, Miss Annie R. V. 
Wilson, Miss Rebecca. 


Kashing, 1895. 
(Address, Kashing, Che., a) 
tCorriher. Miss Elizabeth (R. N.) 
Craig, Rev. and Mrs. A. R. 
tCrawford, Dr. and Mrs. F. R. 
Davis, Rev. and Mrs. Lowry 
tNouelas, Rev. and Mrs. R. Clyde. 
tHudcon, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. A 
*Hudson, Rev. and Mrs. W. H. 
Lynch, Miss R. Elinore. 
McGinnis, Rev. and Mrs. J. Y. 
tShires, Mr. and Mrs. Wilbur S. 
Talbot, Miss Elizabeth H. 


Kiangyin, 1895. 
(Address, Kiangyin, Ku., China). 
Allison, Mr. and Mrs. ———— 
tCumming, Rev. Wm. C. 
Lee, Miss Jane V. (M. D.) 
*Little, Rev. and Mrs. Lacy 
*Moffett, Rev. and Mrs. L. I. 





Moffet, Miss Carrie L. 

*Nesbit, Miss Sade A. 

Thompson, Miss Katheryne L. 

tVoss, Dr. and Mrs. Chas. H 

Wilcox, Miss Marion. 

*Worth, Dr. Geo. C. 

Worth, Rev. and Mrs. Chas. W., 
r 


Nanking, 1920. 
(Address, Nanking, Ku., China). 
TBradley, Miss Lina E. 
*Nickles, Miss Florence. 
Price, Rev. and Mrs. P. F 
Sydenstricker, Rev. A. 


Nanking Language School. 
(Address, Nanking, Ku., China). 


Shanghai. 
(Address, 28 Yuen Ming Yuen Road, 
Shanghai, China). 
*Price, Rev. and Mrs. Frank W. 
Satterfield, Mise Ruhy. 
Smith, Rev. and Mrs. H. Maxcy. 


Soochow, 1872. 
(Address, Soochow, Ku., —- 
*DuBose, Rev. and Mrs. P. 
Reaves, Rev. and Mrs. Hoary L. 
Sloan, Miss Addie M. 
Sloan, Miss Gertrude. 
Young, Dr. and Mrs. M. P. 


Tsinanfu. 
(Address, Tsinanfu, Sung, China). 
Price, Dr. and Mrs. Phillip B 
Shields, Dr. and Mrs. R. T 


NORTH KIANGSU. 


Chinkiang, 1883. 
(Address, Chinkiang, Ku., China). 
*Bear, Rev. and Mrs. Jas. E. 
tCrenshaw. Rev. and Mrs. J. C. 
Dunlap, Miss Charlotte (R. N.) 
Farrior, Mr. and Mrs. S. C. 
tMatthes. Miss Hazel. 
Smith, Rev. and Mrs. C. H. 
Woods, Dr. Jas. B., Jr. 


Taichow, 1908. 
(Address, Taichow. Ku., via Chink- 
fang, China). 
Farr, Miss Grace. 
Harnsbereer, Rev. and Mrs. T. L. 
Mizell, Miss Marcuerite. 
Price, Dr. and Mrs. Robt. B. 
*Richardson, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. P. 
Taylor, Rev. and Mrs. H. Kerr. 


Haichow, 1998. 

(Address. Haichow, Ku., China). 
*Rissett, Miss Marv (R. N.) 
Bracken. Miss Ruth A. (R. N.) 
Currie, Rev. and Mre Edw S. 
*Grafton, Rev. and Mrs. Thos. B. 
*t+Junkin. Miss Lila E. 
MeT.auchlin, Rev. and Mrs. W. C. 
Morgan, T.. S. (M. D. 

Ss (M. D.) 

Ww. 


Morecan, Mrs. T.. 
Vinson, Rev. J. 
= Dr. and Mrs. Caspar 


Suchowfu, 1896. 
(Address, Suchowfu. Ku., China). 
*Armstrong, Rev. and Mrs. O. V. 
Brown, Rev. and Mrs, F. A. 
Grier. Mrs. Mark B. (M. D.) 
Hamilton, Rev. and Mrs. FE. H. 
T.aneaster, Rev. and Mrs. T.ewis H. 
MeFadven, Yr. and Mrs. A. A. 
*MeMullen. Miss Nettie J. 
Young, Miss Lois. 


Tenghsien. 
(Address, Tenghsien, Sung, ot. 
Hopkins, Rev. and Mrs. M. 
Patterson, Rev. and Mrs. B. AG, 


Hwaianfu, 1904, 
(Address, Hwafanfu, Ku., China). 
Montgomery, Rev. and Mrs. Jas. N 
Wells, Miss Lillian C. 

*Woods, Miss Josephine. 

Yates, Rev. and Mrs. O. F. 
Womeldorf, Rev. and Mrs. G. R. 
tHead, Dr. and Mrs, Walter H. 





Sutsien, 1893. 
(Address, Sutsien, Ku., 
Bailey, Miss a 
tJohnston, Miss M. 
Junkin, Rev. and Mrs. W. F. 
*McCutchan, Mr. H. 
McCutchan, Miss Mada L 
Patterson, Rev. and Mrs. C. H. 


China). 


Tsing-Kiang-pu, 1887. 
(Address, Tsing-Kiang-pu, Ku., 
China). 

Bell, Dr. and Mrs. L. Nelsen. 
Graham, Rev. and Mrs. J. R., Sr. 
Hall, Miss Jessie D. 

tMcCown, Miss Mary W. 

Oliver, Miss Rane = Lee (R. N.) 
Stevens, Rev. Geo. P. 

Talbot, Rev. and Mrs. A. A. 
tWayland, Rev. and Mrs. J. B. 
Woods, Dr. and Mrs. J. B. 


Yencheng, 1911. 
(Address, Lge Ku., o- 
Bradley, Dr. and Mrs. Iw 
Bridgman, Rev. and Mrs. H. T. 
Fraser, Miss Gussie. 
— Mr. and Mrs. James R., 


r. 
White, Rev. and Mrs. Hugh W. 


Shanghai. 
(Address, 23 Yuen Ming Yuen Road, 
wg China). 
Rice, Mrs. A. 
* Woodbridge, ure. 8s. I. 


JAPAN MISSION. 
Kobe, 1890. 
(Address, Kobe, ~ % 
Fulton, Rev. and Mrs. S. we 
Myers, Rev. and Mrs. H. 
Ostrom, Rev. and Mrs. a 


Kochi, 1885. 

(Address, Kochi, Japan). 
Brady, Rev. and Mrs. J. HL 
Dowd, Miss Annie H. 
+Ellis, Mrs. Charles. 

McIlwaine, Rev. and Mrs. W. B. 


Nagoya, 1887. 

(Address, Nagoya, Japan). 
Archibald, Miss Margaret. 
*Blakeney, Miss Bess M. 
Buchanan, Rev. and Mrs. Percy W. 
*Buckland, Miss Ruth. 
*Daniels, Miss Mabel E. 
Gardner, Miss Emma E. 
+Hancock, Miss Elizabeth. 
Kirtland, Miss Leila G. 
McIlwaine, Rev. and Mrs. W. A 
Smythe, Rev. and Mrs. L. C. M 


Gifu 
(Address, “tite, .—n 
Buchanan, Rev. and Mrs. W. C. 
Buchanan, Miss Elizabeth O. 
Moore, Rev. and Mrs. Lardner W. 


Takamatsu, 1898. 
(Address, —— Japan). 
*Atkinson, Miss M. J. 
Currell, Miss Susan McD. 
Fri-kson. Rev. and Mrs. S. M. 
Moore, Rev. and Mrs. J. W. 
*Munroe, Rev. and Mrs. H. H. 


Tokyo Language School. 
(Address, Tokyo, Japan). 
— Rev. and Mrs. Vernon 


Marugame, 1920. 
(Address, Marugame, Japan). 
Buchanan, Rev. and Mrs. McS. 
*Hassell, Rev. and Mrs. W wood. 

row. 


Toyohashi, 1890. 
(Address, Toyohashi, Japan). 
Patton, Miss Annie V. 
McAlpine, Rev. and Mrs. R. E. 


Tokushima, 1889. 
(Address, Tokushima, Japan). 
Hassell, Rev. and Mrs. A. P. 
Jenkins, see. and Mrs, C. R. 
Logan, R C. A. 

Lumpkin, “Miss Estelle. 
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Okasaki, 1890. 
(Address, Okasaki, Japan). 
Patton, Miss Florence. 
*Van Dyke, Rev. and Mrs, P. S. 


KOREAN MISSION. 
Chunju, 1896. 
(Address, Chunju, Chosen, Asia), 
Austin, Miss Lillian. 
Boggs, Dr. and Mrs. Lloyd K. 
*Buckland, Miss Sadie. 
*Boyer, Rev. and Mrs. E. T. 
Colton, Miss Susanne A. 
Crane, Miss Janet. 
Eversole, Rev. and Mrs. F. M. 
Fontaine, Miss Lena. 
Kestler, Miss E. E. (R. N.) 
*Linton, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. A. 
*Matthews, Miss Esther B. a N.) 
McCutchen, Rev. and Mrs. L. O. 
——- Prof. and Mrs. J. Boll- 
ng. 
Swicord, Rev. and Mrs. D. A. 
Tate, Miss Mattie S. 
Winn, Rev. S. D. 
Winn, Miss Emily. 


Kunsan, 1896. 
(Address, Kunsan, Chosen, Asia). 
Brand, Dr. and Mrs. Louis C. 
Bull, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. F. 
Dupuy, Miss Lavalette. 
Greene, Miss Willie B. 
Greer, _ Aone L. (R. 
*Harrison, B. 
Lathrop, Mise “Lillie O. (R. N.) 


Kwangju, 1904. 


(Address, Kwangju, Chosen, Asia). 


Bell, Mrs. Eugene. 
tClark, Miss Bessie B. 
Dedson, Miss Mary. 





THE PRESBYTERIAN 


Graham, Miss Ella. 

Knox, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. 
Levie, Dr. and Mrs. J. K. 
McQueen, Miss Anna. 

Miller, Miss Ruth. 

Newland, Rev. and Mrs. L. T. 
Paisley, Rev. and Mrs. J. I. 
Root, Miss Florence E. 
*Shepping, Miss Elise J. (R. N.) 
Swinehart, Mr. and Mrs. M. L. 
Talmage, Rev. and Mrs. J. V. N. 


Mokpo, 1899. 
(Address, Mokpo, Chosen, Asia). 
Cumming, Rev. and Mrs. Bruce A. 
Cummings, Rev. D. Jas 
Hewson, Miss Georgia (R. N.) 
Hollister, Dr. and Mrs. Wm. 
Hopper, "Rev. and Mrs. Joseph. 
Hopper, Miss Margaret. 
McMurphy, Miss Ada. 

Martin, Miss Julia. 
Nisbet, Rev. and Mrs. J. S. 


Soonchun, 1913. 
(Address, Soonchun, Chosen, Asia). 
Biggar, Miss Meta L. 
Coit, Rev. and Mrs. R. T. 
Crane, Rev. and Mrs. J. C. 
Miller, Miss Louise. 
Preston, Rev. and Mrs. J. F. 
Rogers, Dr. and Mrs. J. 
Unger, Rev. and Mrs. J. K. 
*Wilson, Dr. and Mrs. R. M. 


Seoul (Union Work). 
Clark, Rev. and Mrs. W. M. (Chris- 
tian Literature). 


Pyeng Yang (Union Work). 
Parker, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. P. 
Reynolds, Rev. and Mrs. W. D. 





SURVEY 


MEXICO MISSION. 
Zitacuaro, 1919. 
(Address, Zitacuaro, Michoacan, 
Mexico). 

Beaty, Miss Lettie. 

Morrow, Prof. and Mrs. R. C. 

Murray, Rev. E. C. 

Myers, ‘Mr. and Mrs. Z. V. 

*Wiseman, Miss Flora (R. N.) 
Morelia, 1919. 

(Address, Morelia, Michoacan, 

Mexico). 

Coppedge, Dr. and Mrs. L. J. 

*Dysart, Miss Anne . 

Ross, Rev. and Mrs. 

*Sutherland, Miss Patino ‘tp. N.) 


Toluca, 1919. 
(Address, Toluca, Estado de 
Mexico). 

Gray, Miss Katherine C. 
Wray, Mr. and Mrs. Jas. H. 


Laredo, Texas. 
Lee, Miss E. V. 


Mexico City, D. F. (Union Work). 
(Address, Apartado 117 Bis, Mexico 
City, D. F., Mexico). 

Ross, Rev. and Mrs. W. A. 


Chilpancingo, 1921. 
(Address, a Guerrero, 
exico 
McClelland, Miss Alice J. 
Shelby, Rev. and Mrs. J. O. 


Tixtla, 1926. 
(Address, Tixtla, Guerrero, Mexico). 


Coyoacan (Union Work). 
(Address, Mexico 59, Coyoacan, 
D. F. Mexico). 





July, 1929 


IN UNITED STATES. 
: Inactive. 
Sate tanen, Miss Emma E, (R. 


Africa—Vinson, Rev. and Mrs. T. C. 
Ae ee, Rev. and Mrs. 


T 
Brazil—Baker, Rev. and Mrs. F. F. 
Brazil—Boyle, Rev. and Mrs. Gas- 


ton. 
China—Woods, Miss Lilly U. 
Japan—Cousar, Rev. and Mrs. J. 


E., 
Kores”-McCallie, Rev. and Mrs. H. 
Korea—Owens, Mrs. C. C. 


Retired. 
Africa—Fearing, Miss Maria (c). 
Africa—Daumery, Mr. and Mrs. T. 


J. 
Brazil—Allyn, Dr. and Mrs. H. S. 
Brazil—Butler, Mrs. G. W. 
Brazil—Cowan, Mrs. Kate Bias. 
Brazil—Henderlite, Rev. and Mrs. 


G. E. 
China—Boardman, Miss Emma. 
Sago, Rev. and Mrs. C. 


China—French, Miss E. B. 
China—Jourolmon, Miss Rida. 
China—Lacy, Miss Sallie M. 
China—McCormick, Mrs. M. P. 
China—Paxton, Rev. and Mrs, J. W. 
China—Painter, Rev. G. W. 
China—Sykes, Mrs. Anna K. 
China—Venable, Dr. and Mrs. W. H. 
China—Woods, Rev. and Mrs. H. M. 
Japan—Cumming, Rev. and Mrs. C. 


K. 
Korea—Tate, Mrs. L. B. 





* Opposite name indicates on furlough. 

t Opposite name indicates Associate Worker. 

t Oppesite names indicates temporarily working in United States 
and not on pay-rol] except in a few cases where aid is being given. 


Postal cards 3 cents each for single and 4 cents each for double 


cards to China, Japan, Korea, Africa; 2 cents to Mexico and Brazil. 


Commercial papers, 5 cents each for the first 10 ounces or less, and 


On account of conditions in China, it will be well to address all 


mail to parties in China as follows: c/o Associated Mission Treasurers, 
23 Yuen Ming Yuen Road, Shanghai, China. 


POSTAL RATES 


Letters addressed to Africa, China, Japan and Chosen require 5 


cents for the first ounce, or fraction of an ounce, and 3 cents for 
each additional ounce, or fraction of an ounce. 





Letters addressed to England, Cuba, Brazil or Mexico are subject 


to the same postage rates and conditions which would apply to them 
if they were addressed for delivery in the United States. 


1 cent for each additional 2 ounces or fraction of 2 ounces. 
Registration fee, consult local postoffice. 


PARCEL POST 


For Africa, China, Japan, Korea and Mexico, address to station 


direct. 


For Brazil, no agreement as to any of our stations except Recife, 


E. de Pernambuco. 


Consult Local Postmaster for rates, weights, measurements, and 
requirements of Declaration for Customs Duties, all of which appear 


in the latest Postage Guide. 
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Is Feng Still a Christian? . 


MPHATICALLY he is, despite contrary advices 
EF. coming largely out of Russia, according to Rev. 

William E. Schubert, missionary of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church in Nanchang, China, in a re- 
port to the Board of Foreign Missions. Dr. Schubert 
returned recently to Nanchang after a year’s furlough 
in America, and set about checking up the many con- 
flicting stories concerning Marshal Feng. 

“Marshal Feng is still a Christian. He openly 
confesses Christ. At a feast with officials in Nan- 
king the other day, he stood up (he is a veritable 
giant), and said, ‘It is the custom of Christians to 
return thanks to God for our food’; then he called 
upon the Chinese pastor to pray, and Marshal Feng 
and all his officers responded with a loud ‘Amen.’ A 
Chinese friend says that Marshal Feng was never as 
good as some people advertised him to be, and never 
was as bad as these same people now say he is. 

“General Wu Ching-biao, who is now a Methodist 
local preacher in Kiukiang, visited Marshal Feng for 
three days not long ago, and he told us that Feng de- 
clared he was still a Christian, and asked Wu to 


preach to his soldiers. General Wu says that Feng’s 
troops are the best disciplined troops in all China, and 
that thousands of them are Christians. He says also 
that Marshal Feng wears the same cotton clothes his 
soldiers wear and eats the same meagre fare. He re- 
proved the Chinese officials in Nanking for living in 
luxury while his soldiers had almost nothing to eat 
and while people were starving because of the war 
which put these officials in power. 


“Marshal Feng has had two outstanding experiences - 


with missionaries. He saw a young lady die joyfully 
for Christ in 1900; this experience he never got away 
from. An American missionary doctor was killed by 
a madman’s bullet intended for Feng. The doctor’s 
widow refused to ask compensation. When Feng of- 
fered her $7,000 she said she had enough, working 
for the mission. Then he sent it to her son, who was 
working his way through college washing dishes. The 
boy refused it with thanks. Marshal Feng told Dr. 
Handel Lee, our Nanking district superintendent, that 
it was such people who kept him true to Christ during 
these trying days.”—World Service News. 
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